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Movies for Industry 


by Jeannette Samuelson 


MERICA’s largest industrial firms, 

particularly those that aided Gov- 
ernment agencies in the production of 
training films for war workers and the 
armed forces, are making a serious effort 
to re-evaluate the use of the screen as 
an important adjunct to their advertis- 
ing-sales-promotion and public relations 
programs for the next few years. 

There is every indication that some 
changes will be made. , 

The nation’s biggest industries have 
learned well the lesson of the screen as 
a potent war weapon. They are seeking 
to utilize new techniques, born of war 
necessity, for the business of selling mo- 
tor cars, refrigerators, radio and televi- 
sion sets, washing machines and other 

commodities. 


Films Are in Work 


Films are now being prepared, some 
few have already been completed to stim- 
ulate sales, promote employee morale, 
train workers in handling new machi- 
nery, institutionalize industries with the 
public and sell products in straight ad- 
vertising messages. This was done before 
the war, by some firms to a greater de- 
gree than others. 

But the indications are that more films 
will be used for more purposes and by 
more companies in the post-war years 
than at any period before Pearl Harbor. 

The trend appears to be away from 
farmed-out production through advertis- 
ing agencies to commercial producers and 
toward establishment of film production- 
distribution departments by individual 
companies at plant headquarters. 

There was evidence of this aplenty 
during the last three years, but adver- 


tising agencies repeatedly sniffed at the 
thought that such projects would assume 
large-scale post-war operation among 
some of their best clients. 

Nevertheless, more than 20 industrial 
firms did set up their own units during 
the war and it has been reported that 
more companies are now contemplating 
similar projects. 

One very persuasive reason for main- 
taining film departments on the home 
grounds, although public relations and 
employee relations executives would be 
the first to deny it, was that during the 
war, employees were paid generally on 
the bonus or incentive system. 


Efficiency Recorded 


Consequently, to efficiently compute 
bonus payments, many plants set up cam- 
era units in their shops which recorded 
exactly the extent of employee output in 
relation to group operation. The camera, 
it was discovered by plant efficiency ex- 
perts, also could be utilized, to the ad- 
vantage of the employer, to record effi- 
ciency. 

For many years before the war, in the 
opinion of several public relations execu- 
tives of large industrial firms, advertis- 
ing agencies muffed the ball when it 
came to handling the production and dis- 
tribution of institutional films. 

Until America’s entry into the war, 
there were few agencies equipped with 
personnel thoroughly experienced in film 
production or distribution. During the 
war, with raw film stock supplies limited 
by the War Production Board to war 
effort films for commercial users and 
eliminating all other types of pictures in 


the field, agencies had little reason to en- 
large their film departments. 

Within the last six months, however, 
advertising agencies have been adding 
television experts to their staffs, arming 
for the post-war television plunge, and 
several companies, like J. Walter Thomp- 
son, have secured motion picture special- 
ists. The Thompson agency, for exam- 
ple, recently employed Robert Gillham, 
former Paramount Pictures director of 
advertising and publicity. 

The agencies have been jarred into 
action since the surrender of Japan. The 
post-war period is here, and with it, re- 
conversion. Now they must marshal their 
forces to get new clients to set up film 
programs, and keep the old ones, by of- 
fering a variety of suggestions for the 
use of films, based on the powerful focus 
of attention, since Pearl Harbor, on the 
informational motion picture. 


In the Lead 


A few agencies, such as Thompson, 
Compton, J. M. Mathes, Newell-Em- 
mett, Young and Rubicam and Ruth- 
rauff and Ryan, apparently have made a 
start in the right direction. Others, in- 
cluding Batten, Barton, Durstine and 
Osborne, and Kenyon Eckhardt, appear 
to be following in line. 

But now, all the advertising boys will 
have to bring much more knowledge of 
the production and distribution field to 
their clients than they did in the past 
because big industry knows what the 
Army and Navy and other Government 
agencies were able to accomplish with 
the fact film and will demand that the 
agencies acquire the skilled techniques 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Report from UNRRA 


OTION pictures about the relief and 
M rehabilitation operations of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration are the responsi- 
bility of William H. Wells, chief of 
the visual media branch of UNRRA. 

Mr. Wells returned recent'y from a 
14-week trip to Europe to plan films 
needed to show UNRRA’s activities to 
the people of the different countries in 
which the agency operates. 

“We are not in the business of mak- 
ing pictures,’ Mr. Wells told Fitm 
News shortly after his return to the 
U. S. in September. Interviewed in his 
Washington office at the UNRRA head- 
quarters at the Dupont Circle Building. 
he declared: ““We are in the business of 
getting films made by either Government 
film bodies or commercial film companies 
in the countries that are part of 


UNRRA. 
Limited Budget 


“We are interested in the rehabilita- 
tion of the people of each European 
country suffering from war destruction, 
and we want films which show what 
they themselves are doing and can do to 
rebuild their lives, as well as UNRRA’s 
part in helping them.” 

Mr. Wells’ film budget permits him 
to buy prints of the pictures made by 
outside agencies and to make and dis- 
tribute foreign language versions for 
these subjects. 

Thousands of Europeans already have 
learned something about UNRRA’s ac- 
tivities through several OWI releases 
and through the films made for the 
agency by other Government film units, 
Mr. Wells reported. 

Screen subjects for the Far East will 
get under way as soon as the UNRRA 
relief program begins operation in that 
territory, Mr. Wells disclosed. The 
Chinese Ministry of Information film 
division, probably will produce a picture 
for the relief organization, he said. 

The Russian Government film unit, 
also is expected to make motion pictures 
about UNRRA’s activities in Bylo- 
Russia and the Ukraine. Both countries 
already have applied to the agency for 
relief. 

A film is needed about UNRRA in 
Poland, Mr. Wells said, and in all 
probability, the Poles will make it. 

“T was in London on V-J Day,” Mr. 
Wells said. “A council meeting of the 


From Nazi prison and labor camps back 


_ home. These peasants, in photos above, 


are returned to Greece by UNRRA. 


nations of UNRRA was in progress in 
London at the very time the Japs sur- 
rendered. The sudden end of the war 
focused the attention of the council on 
the immediate problem of what it was 
going to do with China and the Philip- 
pines. It was also decided at that meeting 
that Formosa and Korea would be aided 
by UNRRA resources. 

“At the meeting, we showed UNRRA 
Report, a 25-minute film made for us 
by the British Ministry of Information 
film division, from footage supplied by 
us to MOT. 

“The picture contains shots taken by 
the armed forces of Britain, the U. S. 
and Canada on UNRRA work. It de- 
picts the assemblage, shipping, delivery 
and distribution of relief supplies and also 
the care and repatriation of displaced 
Europeans. 


“Actually, we felt that the pictures 
themselves would tell the UNRRA sto- 
ry better than any commentary and the 
audience reaction to the film proved our 
contention,” Mr. Wells reported. 

UNRRA REPORT will be shown 
generally in 16mm in America, and will 
be offered on loan. 

Films completed and those in prepara- 
tion for UNRRA include the following: 

Star and the Sand, two-reels, made by 
the British MOJ, and distributed over- 
seas in 16mm through the OWI. This 
film deals with the Yugoslav partisan 
camp set up in El Shatt, Egypt, by 
UNRRA. It is being released in the 
U. S. by the agency. 

“Out of the Ruins,” is the tentative 
title for the two-reel film being made by 
the National Film Board of Canada 
about UNRRA in Greece. Nick Reid, 
European cameraman for NFB is shoot- 
ing the picture in Greece. It will be 
produced by Allan Field and Mr. Reid 
probably will help edit it when he re- 
turns to Ottawa. Mr. Wells spent a 
month in Greece going over the situa- 
tion there and then went back to Rome 
to discuss the film with Reid and work 
out the script. 


One on Yugoslavia 


The British MOI will make a pic- 
ture on Yugoslavia, stressing the hu- 
man phase of rehabilitation and not 
going into the economics of the country. 
The film is being written by Arthur 
Calder-Marshall, who wrote The Star 
and the Sand. He spent several weeks in 
Yugoslavia gathering material. 

An Italian independent documentary 
group, Produzione Cinematografia Asso- 
ciata, will make a film on what UNRRA 
is doing for Italy, to be distributed in 
Italy. The unit which offered to make 
the picture didn’t have any raw stock so 
UNRRA bought it in the U. S. and 
shipped it to Italy. UNRRA will be giv- 
en a negative to be used for film show- 
ings elsewhere. 

The U. S. Army is making a two- 
recler on UNRRA and Europe’s relief 
needs, for the Army-Navy screen maga- 
zine. The picture will be called The 
Last Battle, and will be shown theatri- 
cally. Captain David Miller of the Sig- 
nal Corps, formerly with MGM, is the 
producer-director. The Army has col- 
lected all kinds of Army footage for the 
film, but Captain Miller went to Europe 
to get additional footage. 

The March of Time has just com- 
pleted a picture in Europe about UNR- 
RA’s work with displaced persons. It 
probably will be released in December. 
Marcel Rebiere, the MOT cameraman 
assigned to the job, was sent to Europe 
to get special footage. 
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HIs is the first issue of a more ambi- 

tious Firm News. We are expanding 
our format and the scope of our news 
because we feel that there is at this time 
a need for a journal to reflect opinions 
and tendencies in the documentary and 
educational field and to record the news 
and significance of the growing film 
movements to those who will be actively 
at work in the production and distribu- 
tion of the information film. 


Never has the potential been greater ; 
never has the talent been richer. Hun- 
dreds of cameramen and directors have 
been trained in the mechanics of dis- 
tribution, of road showings and mobile 
units; educators in the services have 
learned new methods of teaching with 
films; public relations experts in civilian 
agencies have gained profound experience 
in the use of films at home and overseas. 
For the first time there is a rich collec- 
tion of American documentary films and 
these have become known throughout the 
world through their distribution in col- 
laboration with the United Nations. 


We believe that many people who 
have been active in this field at home 
and abroad throughout the war, and on 


whose shoulders will now fall the re-. 


sponsibility of securing the continued 
recording of the national life and the 


exchanging of American documentaries 
with other nations, now desire a journal 
and a platform. 

We, therefore, offer a service of In- 
ternational News, a record of current 
production, a sounding board for new 
ideas and ideals, and a review and evalu- 
ation of new films. We offer FiLm 
NeEws as a service to further those 
ideals in film making which have done 
much to keep Allied armies well in- 
formed. We believe that the same ideals 
of film making can yet help to make a 
united world of free citizens. 


oe 


Even the closest study of the “text 
of proposals for an educational and cul- 
tural organization of the United Na- 
tions” reveals little more than the neatly 
rounded phrases of diplomacy. The ar- 
ticles and clauses may mean a great deal 
or little, it all depends who does the job 
and what they care to make the job. It 
may mean the recognition “by the High 
Contracting Powers,” that film is an in- 
strument of education and cultural ad- 
vancement and not merely of entertain- 
ment; it may mean the systematic ex- 
change and circulation of factual mate- 
rial between nations; it may mean inter- 
national reporting by film; it may mean 
the extension of international civic rec- 
ords once operated so brilliantly in a 
narrower field by the I.L.O. But it may 
mean “a committee in Geneva,” “an ar- 
chive in the Hague,” or another in- 
terminable survey. The organization will 
be what men make it; the place of film 
will only be what we choose to make. It 
is rather like The Peace in fact. In the 
meantime we look towards the London 
meeting. 

“ok 


For much too long we have been liv- 
ing in a simple, if terrible, world, where 
our collective duty has been to win a 
war and our individual drive to some- 
way preserve our lives. So terrible would 
have been the failure to achieve our sim- 
ple objectives that we were content to 
act upon the orders of those in command, 
receiving from them only such informa- 
tion as they deemed it wise to pass on. 
We were like a group of architects who, 
in the midst of discussing what to destroy 
and what to build to create the city of 
the future, found its present city faced 
with so violent a conflagration that all 
had to become for a time firemen saving, 
under orders, even the structures previ- 
ously marked for condemnation. Our 
leading scientists devoted all their ener- 
gies to the development of a supreme 
destructive force; we and our co-workers 
in press and radio devoted our time and 
thought to building a nation emotionally 


and technically capable of loosing this - 


destructive force upon our enemies. Scien- 
tists, artists, technicians, we raised no 
questions about ends, for we had to im- 
merse ourselves in means if we were to 
be saved from total destruction, spiritual 
and material. 


Now we are living once more among 
the complexities of a world at peace. 
Terror no longer forces us into a simple 
unity of objective; science is not concen- 
trated upon military defense and attack ; 
censorship is dead. Those of us concerned 
with the production, distribution and use 
of films can not be interested merely in 
the effectiveness of a medium. We are 
responsib'e for the ends it serves. We 
cannot offer our skills freely to this or 
that controversialist ; we must ourselves 
take part in controversy and fight for 
what we believe in, even while we rec- 
ognize that disagreement with our belief 
can be honest. We can believe in a plan- 
ned economy without being paid by’ Mos- 
cow; in a free economy without being 
Wall Street hirelings. The important 
thing is to know what we think. 


Where do we stand, individua'ly, on 
such questions as fair employment prac- 
tice, national health service, GI benefits? 
What do we think about education, la- 
bor, management, Hollywood? Can the 
motion picture make a contribution to 
creative expression, and if so does the 
Hays Office help or hinder? What are 
our attitudes toward TVA, General 
Motors, Aristotle, the novels of John 
Dos Passos? 


These and other questions of the peace 
have no simple answers and cannot be 
decided by a majority vote. But they 
represent problems we must each try to 
think through if we are to fulfi!l our 
responsibilities. For now we must have 
philosophies as well as skills; an art as 
we'l as a technique. We cannot put our- 
selves in the position of being told by 
our betters, for we have no betters. In- 
dividually and co'lectively, for bettér or 
worse there is nothing for us to do but 
learn, think and act. 


FILM NEWS will begin publica- 
tion of regular, monthly, essential 
information and data on produc- 
tion, distribution and utilization of 
films for the non-theatrical field in 
the November issue. This informa- 
tion will be published in charts and 
lists, cumulative each month, to 


serve as a permanent reference 
record for FILM NEWS readers. 
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The American Scene 


ITTLE known to Americans are the 
L many films produced by O.W.I. 
Overseas Branch during the war. But 
they are becoming well known to an in- 
creasing audience abroad. Produced ex- 
clusivelv for overseas distribution, each 
film describes one aspect of life in the 
United States. It took Hollywood’s 
Robert Riskin to hit on a formula to 
meet with success: Unlike his former 
collaborator, Frank Capra, who made 
the intensive and exhaustive documents 
of the war, Riskin obviously believes in 
the one aspect at a time theory. The two 
problems are very different, of course. 


Capra was faced with the problem of 
orientating the minds of willing learners 
anxious for the facts and the feelings 
that would put them efficiently at home 
in their jobs as citizen soldiers. Riskin, 
on the other hand, had to imagine a 
theatre going audience ‘round the world 
who would require to be fed small doses 
in the form of shorts in theatrical pro- 
grams. The series of films, The Ameri- 
can Scene, strikes no sledge hammer 
blows; rather it is a series of pleasing 
pictures which when added up amounts 
to a rounded impression of the American 
way of living. As the series progresses, 
there is an increasing intensity of obser- 
vation. It is interesting to compare the 
romanticism of the early Cowboy and 
the worship of mechanical invention of 
the Story of a Jeep with the greater pro- 
fundity of idea in Colorado Springs, 
which is the story of a small town’s post- 
war plant, and the deepening document- 
ary sense of Capitol City, a picture about 
Washington, D. C., and the latest in 
the series, Tuesday in November, which 
analyses and describes the United States 
electoral system. 


Films on Americana 


In addition to these outstanding films 
there have been The Library of Con- 
gress, Freedom to Learn, A Better To- 
morrow and Valley of Tennessee. 


Accustomed to Hollywood spit and 
polish, Riskin has demanded technical 
perfection in these films and has got it. 
But wisely not satisfied with merely 
good focus and good lab work, we find 
Riskin had with him behind the scenes 
Willard Van Dyke, Irving Jacoby, Hen- 
ivar Rodiakawicz, Irving Lerner and 
others of equal fame as documentalists. 
They may well take a bow for their 
anonymous work in the cause which they 
have served. Equal attention has been 
given to musical scores. They are well 
recorded and well composed. Most spec- 
tacular, if not most important musically, 
is Toscanini, one of the more undistin- 
guished films, but remarkable for the per- 
formance of the much revered maestro. 
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Brilliant photography is one of O.W.I.’s 
touchstones, and one can harbor no re- 
proach on this count. 


Some people will criticize this series 
of films as superficial, alleging that they 
do not strike deeply enough into the re- 
ality of the nation’s life. Others will de- 
fend Riskin’s policy of taking it gently. 
We can only remind you that the com- 
pletely undocumentary-conscious Holly- 
wood (devoted to no purpose other than 
entertainment of the largest world audi- 
ence as long as it has quarters, sixpences, 
lira, pesetas, fengs, rupees, marks, rubles 
or what have you in its pockets) made 
the United States the best known coun- 
try in the world. 


A shepherd» from Australia would 
know a yellow cab when he met it at 
Pier 90. A small boy from England 
would climb on the stool and say “coke” 
with all the aplomb of the kid from Jef- 
ferson High. A farmer from Eire would 
say “Hi” to the cop on traffic duty at 
42nd Street without a second thought. 


Autos, Stoves and Cabs 


Hollywood which has been the unof- 
ficial (?) agent for gas cookers, ice 
boxes, bathrooms, flivvers, barbecues, the 
Yellow Cab Company, Grand Central 
Station and Hollywood, did not under- 
estimate its own power. When Clark 
Gable took off his shirt to reveal no un- 
dershirt, the manufacturers of under- 
clothing noted a substantial decrease in 
their sales. When Claudette Colbert 
travelled by bus in the same film, the 


bus lines barely coped with the increased 
traffic. 


Now you can laugh at this, despise it, 
admire it or shut your eyes to it, but 
the fact remains. And the fact is that 
a pleasant film which an audience likes, 
looks at, sits through and does not boo 
off the screen, leaves something in its 
mind. Mr. Riskin, it would seem, with 
his long experience of making films which 
are not the recipients of quantities of to- 
matoes, has a point. You can imagine his 
saying “Take it easy. Do it the way they 
like it, but let’s stick to the facts.” Thir- 
teen issues of The American Scene in- 
sinuating themselves in 22 languages into 
a multitude of territories kind of proves 
his point. —Thomas Baird 


IHustrations on this page are stills 
from OWI production of the 
series, The American Scene. Left 
above: Valley of the Tennessee; 
center and below, Library of Con- 
gress; right above and center, 
A Better Tomorrow; right below, 
Library of Congress. 
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The Washington Maze 


films, whether educa- 
tional, documentary or industrial, are 
to play a greater role in the peace than 
they did in war time, according to the 
present plans of Government and pri- 
vate industry which have been acceler- 
ated since the surrender of Japan. 

In the U. S. Government’s socio- 
political and economic program for 
American prosperity and for world se- 
curity, motion pictures will occupy an 
important place. 

During the past two weeks in Wash- 
ington, Government officia's who dealt 
with film production and distribution at 
home and abroad have been surveying 
the problems of reconverting the infor- 
mation film from war to peacetime use. 
Specific recommendations are expected 
to come forward within the next few 
weeks, especially from the State Depart- 
ment. 

In private industry, the 35mm film- 
makers already have indicated they are 
looking to the non-theatrical field as an 
additional source of revenue. Loew’s 
and RKO have announced 16mm dis- 
tribution plans for foreign markets. 
United Artists is considering a similar 
project and Warner Bros., according to 
reports, is preparing to enter the indus- 
trial and/or educational field. 


More Conferences 


Leaders of the 35mm industry also 
will have an opportunity to confer with 
William Benton, new Assistant Secre- 
tary of State in charge of public and 
cultural relations, when he cal's upon 
them shortly to discuss State Depart- 
ment policy and program regarding use 
of the screen for propaganda purposes. 

Everybody wants to get into the non- 
theatrical film field. In addition to the 
35mm industry, book and magazine pub- 
lishers and other commercial interests 
are ready to plunge into the business of 
making and distributing educationa! 
pictures. 

It is estimated there are now about 
350 producers of educational, documen- 
tary, industrial and religious films in 
the U. S. Nearly all of them are plan- 
ning to make educational pictures for 
school use. 

Young America, International Thea- 
trical and Television, Ross Federal, 
among others, are going ahead with 
their plans. A group of textbook pub- 
lishers, including such firms as Heath 
and Ginn, are conducting a survey of the 
educational field in terms of distribution 
possibilities. 

Coronet, the magazine published by 


the Esquire interests, has set up Coronet 
Films in Chicago, and has announced 
it will produce 100 educational pictures. 

It has been reported that Loew’s is 
negotiating a deal with Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films, for ERPI films, for 
distribution overseas. 


Big business, too, will be represented 
in the field. Henry Ford’s motor com- 
pany is planning six documentary pic- 
tures, called the “Americans at Home” 
series, depicting the life and customs of 
minority groups in the U. S. (See story 
page 29.) J. Walter Thompson, adver- 
tising agency, will produce the pictures 
for Ford. This is the first time that a 
large American industrial firm has set 
about to make this kind of documentary 
for theatrical as well as non-theatrical 
distribution. 


Sets Policy 


In addition to the newly organized 
information service which will function 
under State Department control, other 
government agencies are going forward 
with motion picture programs. The Li- 
brary of Congress has definitely an- 
nounced the policy to be pursued in 
establishing its motion picture library, 
plans for which have been in the making 
since September, 1944. 

The Bureau of Budget is now con- 
sidering recommendations for a central 
distribution agency handling films made 
by different Government agencies. The 
central unit, it has been proposed, should 
be set up in the Library of Congress. 

The Surplus War Property Board 


‘and the Office of Education are working 


out details concerning disposition of the 
16mm projectors and films used by the 
Army and Navy during the war. 


Interviews Planners 


Just before the new first issue of 
FILM NEWS went to press, your re- 
porter roamed Washington to find out 
what the various Government bureaus 
interested in motion pictures were plan- 
ning for the peace. 

That there was evidence of much con- 
fusion on some fronts, obfuscation ot 
objective on others, duplication of effort 
e'sewhere and unclear motives regarding 
policy and program in other quarters, 
was to be expected. 

Nevertheless, every Government offi- 
cial interviewed by Firm News was 
clear on one point; motion pictures must 
be used effectively in peace-time to in- 
form and to enlighten the people of 


America and of the world, so that never 
again would war between nations 
threaten the security of all. 


Benton Says 


F° the first time in the history of the 
nation, America is to have a world- 
wide information service embracing the 
media of press, radio and screen. This 
is to be the function of the State De- 
partment, as directed by President Tru- 
man in his executive order of August 31. 

How far the State Department will 
go in endeavoring to carry out a motion 
picture program, has not yet been de- 
cided. But this much we know: Assistant 
Secretary of State William Benton told 
Firm News the day after he took the 
oath of office, that films “definitely will 
be an important part” of the new State 
Department setup. 

The department was scheduled to 
submit a report to Mr. Benton by next 
week, outlining in minute detail, recom- 
mendations for continuance of the film 
program which the overseas film divi- 
sions of Office of War Information, and 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs ex- 


ecuted during the war. 


Product for Nazis 


Additionally, the department will 
exercise control over the kind of enter- 
tainment pictures, as well as educationai- 
documentary films, which are to be 
shown in Germany, Austria and Japan. 
Recently, State Department officials met 
with OWI film heads in New York to 
discuss the problem of film entertain- 
ment for the defeated nations and to 
recommend the kind of screen fare 
which the Germans, Austrians and Ja- 
panese should see. More discussions of 
this problem followed in Washington. 

At his first official press conference 
in Washington at the State Department 
September 18, Mr. Benton toid news- 
paper reporters and correspondents that 
the State Department would avoid “pro- 
paganda” in furthering its information 
program. 

When a reporter queried: ‘What 
criteria do you have, to avoid ‘propa- 
ganda’?’’, he replied: “I suspect that any 
information program, no matter how 
righteously it is conceived is always 
open to the charge of propaganda, in the 
evil, tainted sense of the word as we 
know it. Our choice, however, should 
be to lean over backwards as a matter 
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of policy on both the domestic and inter- 
national side of giving information.” 

In his prepared statement to the press, 
Mr. Benton said: “Here at home we 
must strive for a better understanding 
of the other peoples of the world, with 
whom we want to live in peace and can- 
not live in peace unless we achieve mu- 
tual understanding. Our processes in 
foreign relations must be exposed to the 
insight of the common man: his con- 
science and intelligence must be drawn 
into the State Department.” 

When asked whether he proposed to 
use motion pictures as the most effectve 
medium of communication to reach “the 
common man,” the Assistant Secretary 
of State replied: “I have a deep interest 
_ in the use of films for education and in- 
formation.” Queried as to specific use 
of the medium, he answered it was still 
“too eariy to discuss policy and pro 
gram,” but indicated that his interest 
in films augured extensive use of the 
screen. 

He declared that the State Depart- 
ment would rely to a great extent on the 
privately owned press, radio and film 
services in carrying out its information 
program. 


Will Rely on Industry 


“Everything that can be done should 
be done through privately controlled 
vehicles of information,” he - said, 
“whether press, radio or motion pictures, 
to the maximum. And the Government’s 
purpose should be to support and assist 
a privately owned vehicle of communica- 
tion. I do not yet know the extent in 
which there might be areas where the 
private vehicle will not, cannot, or re- 
fuses to function that might conceivably, 
through the force of necessity, be thrown 
to the lap of Government.” 

Mr. Benton made very clear that he 
had resigned from all of his business 
connections, including Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Muzak, Associated Music 
Publishers, Subscription Radio (pig 
squeal radio), and other associations. He 
announced that Raymond Rubican and 
Beardsley Ruml had agreed to join the 
board of directors of Muzak in his place. 

In discussing the information service 
with regard to Germany, Austria and 
Japan, Mr. Benton said: “There is a 
plan of education for enemy countries. 
A memorandum was prepared some time 
ago by Mr. MacLeish at the request of 
the Army. I do not know whether Secre- 
tary Byrnes will have the same view on 
the activities of the State Department in 
this direction. All I know is this mem- 
orandum exists. Secretary Byrnes asked 
me to prepare a report by January 1, 
giving recommendations on what our 
policy should be in this area as well as 


the broad, general plan for a world- 
wide information service.” 

Asked whether the Department would 
appoint film attaches or film officers to 
serve in American embassies and con- 
sulates throughout the world, and 
whether these film officers would be 
equipped with 16mm projectors and 
equipment for the use of American 
manufacturers, Mr. Benton said he did 
not know of this reported plan. 

Michael J. McDermott, State De- 
partment press chief, and Ferdinand 
Kuhn, Jr., director of the Interim Inter- 
national Information Service, which 
took over when President Truman or- 
dered the OWI and OIAA offices to 
cease functioning, were present at the 
interview. 


Serves until January 


Mr. Kuhn will serve until December 
31, when the IIIS is discontinued and 
the new Office of International Infor- 
mation and Cultural Affairs is estab- 
lished. 

The latter agency will function under 
the direction and supervision of Mr. 
Benton. Its objectives are to be as fol- 
lows, as outlined by Secretary Byrnes: 

“1. The coordination and direction of 
the formulation of policy and the tak- 
ing of action in the field of international 
information and cultural affairs; 

2. The development of policies and 
programs promoting freedom of infor- 
mation among peoples; 

3. The furtherance of internationa! 
interchanges of persons, knowledge, and 
skills with other countries; 

4. The coordination of programs and 
activities of other Federal agencies in the 
international interchanges of persons, 
knowledge and_ skills with over-all 
United States foreign policy.” 


Library Plan 


OR more than a year, there has been 

discussion in Washington, 
Hollywood and New York about a pro- 
posed motion picture library to be estab- 
lished as part of the Library of Con- 
gress. In all the discussion which rambled 
on, no clear-cut statement of policy nor 
any explanation of a systematized pro- 
gram came forth. 

It remained for Dr. Luther Evans, 
Librarian of Congress, to clearly state 
a policy and give some specific details 
regarding program. This he did on Sep- 
tember 19, at the weekly luncheon of 
Washington visual workers, at the 
Washington Hotel, in the Capitol. 

The proposed film library, Dr. Evans 
said, “could reasonably and profitably, 


in its présent state, have in its collections 
a copy of any motion picture ever made 
anywhere in the world that might be 
needed by the national Government in 
its operations or which might be needed 
for research by any substantial element 
of the American public. 

“There will be no distinction between 
American films and foreign films,” he 
declared. ‘At the entertainment level, 
we might make a distinction, but that is 
something we haven’t worked out yet.” 

After the luncheon, Firm News 
asked Dr. Evans to amplify these re- 
marks. “We are going to respect all 
copyright of film just as we do for books, 
and we also will do nothing to undercut 
commercial interests,” he said. 


Outlines Program 


Dr. Evans outlined for Government 
film workers the general plan of the 
library and recailed the history of the 
movement for such a project. 

He said that although pressure for a 
national film library had been building 
up over a score of years, “ever since the 
motion picture industry grew to a status 
of some means in the 1920’s, the U. S. 
Government has actually lagged behind 
in giving institutional expression to this 
national movement.” 

Support in Congress, he said, had been 
slow in forming, but now appears to be 
gaining in strength. Using the National 
Archives as a fifm repository was not 
successful, Dr. Evans observed, “‘because 
the problem is a library problem, not-a 
record problem.” 


Funds from Congress 


Although the Library of Congress 
can begin a fiim program without spe- 
cial Congressional sanction, legislation 
is required for a film library building 
and for funds to operate, he pointed out. 

Asked whether the theatrical indus- 
try had given support to the project, 
Dr. Evans turned to Dr. John Bradley, 
Library of Congress film chief, to ans- 
wer the query. Dr. Bradley disclosed 
that in “informal discussion” with the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, he had received “‘enthu- 
siastic and positive reaction” from the 
film producers. 

Dr. Evans remarked that it might not 
be necessary to have the complete world 
production of entertainment films, al- 
though he does contemplate keeping 
copies of all Hollywood footage. At the 
same time, he added, copyright owners 
would be assured that their copyright 
would have complete protection. 

At the present time, he said, “we are 
not keeping copyright collections but 
we have an agreement with the motion 

(Continued on next page) 
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picture industry and they wi!l give us 
prints of fi.ms which we ask for within 
a certain period. We have, in that man- 
ner, built up a considerable collection 
in the past three years. Some of the 
prints, however, are used prints, and are 
not what they should be,” Dr. Evans 
disc!osed. 


Service for the Public 


“Duplication must be avoided,” he 
said. An acquisitions policy that is ap- 
propriate to the demands which wili be 
made must be worked out. Service 
should be whatever the public wants — 
seeing a copy, or having a reproduction 
of a copy, or using it for research pur- 
poses, all subject, of course to copy- 
wright owners. No multiple copies will 
be secured from the owners. People can 
make the number of prints they require. 

The film library, Dr. Evans. said, 
“will not put us into big business. It 
will not put us into commercial showing 
nor into competition with producers of 
motion pictures. 

“We will not touch the production 
end, unless we want to make a movie of 
our own operations,” he emphatically 
declared. ““We don’t think we should 
take any interest in Government film 
production. But we would set up an in- 
formation service to tell people what is 
in production by the different Govern- 
ment agencies.” 

The library also plans to establish a 
large collection of books and magazines 
pertaining to the history, art, industry 
and technical development of motion pic- 
tures, he made known. 

Dr. Evans ‘also explained that the 
film library would do a certain amount 
of cataloging of stock shots, “but we 
have not yet decided to what extent this 
should be done,” he said. 

“We will make our own prints and 
we shall have a laboratory for making 
prints, splicing, editing and cutting, 
when necessary,” he told Firm News. 
The library also expects to have storage 
facilities made available to international 
film agencies with which the U. S. has 
had association during the war. 


On Distribution 

ENIAL, hard-working Charles R. 

Reagan of Texas, who, for three 
years has devoted his time and energy 
to getting Government war films widely 
distributed to the nation’s non-theatri- 
cal audiences, firmly believes the sma!l 
producer of information films has a 
bigger opportunity today to get his prod- 
uct distributed than he did in pre-war 
d 


ays. 
In his OWI office in Washington re- 


cently, while preparing to work on 
16mm distribut.on of pictures for the 
Treasury Department’s Victory Loan 
drive, Mr. Reagan made some pertinent 
observations about the future course of 
non-theatrical distribution. 

Asked by Firm News to give his 
views on the subject, Mr. Reagan re- 
plied : 

“T think we can all benefit from our 
experiences in mass distribution during 
the war,” he said. “As for the small, 
independent producer, he can go directly 
to the distributor as easily as the big 
producer. He can build up promotion or 
get his sponsor to do it. He should pay 
distributors to show his film and he 
should deal directly with the existing 
individual distributors of films in the 
non-theatrical field. 


‘No National System 


“There is no national agency of dis- 
tribution for 16mm product,” Mr. Rea- 
gan said, “and perhaps that is the way 
it should be, for I hope we will never 
have a Government or a private mon- 
opoly of distribution.” 

Mr. Reagan also advocated that if 
the Government wants to interpret, 
through the medium of the screen, U. S. 
national policy to the people, “it should 
do the same as the small independent 
producer, go directly to the small dis- 
tributors,” he said. 

Concerning the post-war factual film, 
Mr. Reagan believes “the public is in- 
terested in facts to build a better world.” 

From the standpoint of the consumer 
public’s interest in this type of film, Mr. 
Reagan said the factual film “should 
bring information and knowledge to the 
public, resulting in attitudes and a will 
to do something about these attitudes.” 


Wants "Honest" Films 


He indicated that the information 
film which fails in this direction isn’t 
worth its production cost. 

“Give me a good book that doesn’t 
say ‘financed by the Flack Oil Company’ 
or the text book that isn’t paid for by 
some industrial firm, and the film that 
is honest and pays its own way,” he 
declared. 

“Sponsored films have their place and 
we are going to use them, but they are 
secondary films,” Mr. Reagan asserted. 
“The straight documentary or educa- 
tional film that has no sponsorship is 
primary product,” he said. 

With regard to the recently proposed 
central Government distribution agency 
recommended by the 16mm Advisory 
Committee of OWI, Mr. Reagan clari- 
fied the objectives to be achieved. He 
said the committee purposely avoided 
suggesting a central film production unit 


but instead proposed “a consulting serv- 
ice’ which would improve the quality ot 
Government films and bring about a 
wider distribution and use. 

“The Government would select the 
best authorities in the country in 16mm 
production, distribution and utilization 


and ask them to serve on a consulting 
board. 


Board of Experts 


“The Library of Congress would set 
up this board and thus their specialized 
fields in production would be made 
available. For example, if any agency in 
Government wanted to make a film on 
some phase of housing, these experts 
would be asked to come to Washington 
and advise on technical problems in the 
making of such a film. The Library of 
Congress would pay them on a per diem 
basis, just as other Government experts 
are paid. 

“This would mobilize the best ‘know 
how’ in the country in the three im- 
portant aspects of the non-theatrical 
field, production, distribution and _utili- 
zation. All the films would then be 
made available for distribution to the 
general public,” Mr. Reagan explained. 

The plan finally agreed upon by the 
seven national organizations devoted te 
16mm film distribution, plus the. co- 
operating organizations and representa- 
tives of 13 Government film producing 
departments proposed that the Library 
of Congress establish the following Gov- 
ernment film facilities and services: 


Recommendations 


1. Set up and maintain a film infor- 
mation service, including the following: 

a. a listing of film sources and con- 
ditions under which films may be ob- 
tained. 

b. a periodical release of a catalog, 
and/or supplements thereto, of all films 
under custody of government agencies. 

c. gathering and disseminating in- 
formation on films in production. 

2. Set up and coordinate arrange- 
ments for the sale to the public of posi- 
tive prints of complete subjects and 
footage of films available for public use. 

3. Provide facilities for general dis- 
tribution through qualified film libraries 
of available films as a service to the 
general public. 

4. To eliminate possible and poten- 
tial duplication, provide for government 
agencies only a monthly list of all gov- 
ernment films in production, with syn- 
opses, from the planning through the 
distribution stages. 

5. To exchange information, to 
strengthen cooperation and to improve 
the technical quality of government film 
productions: 
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a. set up and arrange regular meet- 
ings of government film production, 
distribution and_ utilization advisory 
committees composed of representatives 
with alternates from each of the govern- 
ment agencies interested in film produc- 
tion, distribution and utilization, to be 
designated by the heads of the respec- 
tive agencies. 

b. Set up a technical consultation 
service on film production, distribution 
and utilization. 

6. Provide in the Washington area 
screening room facilities, and, for gov- 
ernment agencies, film loan facilities. 

7. Maintain close contact’ with dis- 
tributors and users of government films 
throughout the country in order to better 
serve the general public. 


Report on Performance 


Evidence of the widespread use of 
Government factual films during the 
war to non-theatrical audiences, was 
made known recently by the domestic 
film division of the OWI, when it re- 
ported that during the period from July, 
1942 to August, 1945, OWI films, ex- 
clusive of Treasury War Loan show- 
ings, reached an audience of 208,500,000 
through 835,000 different showings. 

Showing of Treasury War Loan films 
for the same period, amounted to 257,- 
825, reaching an audience of 67,323,866. 
The grand total of 16mm films shows 
through the OWI was 1,092,825 show- 
ings, to audiences of 275,823,866 
persons. 

A total of 177 titles and 77,387 prints 
were released by the OWI through 324 
distributors in the 48 states during the 
period. 


Surplus Films 


LTHOUGH the Surplus War Prop- 
Ae Board and the Office of Edu- 
cation have reached agreement in prin- 
ciple on the disposition of Army-Navy 
films and 16mm projectors and equip- 
ment, a number of problems remain to 
be solved in the final adjudication ot 
the war films and equipment for which 
the American public paid. 

This was indicated in Washington 
recently by Floyde Brooker, film spe- 
cialist of the Office of Education. In an 
interview with Firm News, Mr. 
Brooker disclosed that the first task was 
the establishment of a committee by the. 
OOE to survey the existing 2,700 film 
titles of the Army, Navy, Marines, 
Coast Guard and other Government 
agencies. The committee would deter- 
mine which subjects and print supplies 
were to be salvaged for schools and 
other educational institutions. 


Regarding surplus 16mm _ projectors, 
Mr. Brooker expressed the view that 
nobody knows how many machines are 
in workable condition. What will hap- 
pen to the rest of the projectors, 
declared unsuitable for school use, has 
not yet been determined. 


Low Cost to Schools 


In a statement released several weeks 
ago, the Surplus Property Board de- 
clared that films and projectors “no 
longer needed for war service will be 
made available at very low cost to 
schools unable to afford them at retail 
prices. No distribution of movie equip- 
ment to educational institutions whose 
financial resources would ‘permit them 
to buy from regular suppliers is contem- 
plated,” the board said. 

The SPB’s final determination will 
depend, to a great extent, upon Con- 
gressional action ‘concerning peacetime 
compulsory military training. If a peace- 
time Army is to be maintained, there 
is every indication that Army officials 
will want to keep projectors and train- 
ing films for future use, according to 
OOE executives. 


No Large Lots 


For the present, the board, in its state- 
ment, disclosed that both projectors and 
film prints undoubtedly “will be de- 
clared surplus in small, continuous 
dribbles rather than in large lots. Some 
films are held now by the Office of Sur- 
plus Property of the Department of 
Commerce, disposal agency for all film 
equipment, but cannot be distributed 
until legal restrictions, such as copy- 
right releases, are cleared. No 16mm 
projectors are held by the department 
at this time, although some models are 
expected shortly,” the board said. 

“How many films and projectors will 
eventually become surp!us is not known. 
Approximately 40,000 16mm_ sound 
projectors* have been ordered by the 
military services so far — 14,000 by the 
Navy, 9,000 by the Army Air Forces 
and about 17,000 by Army Ground 
Forces — but only a rather small per- 
centage of these is ever expected to be- 
come surplus,” the board reported. 
“Many have been lost in action, cap- 
tured by the enemy, damaged in use and 
transit. Others will be needed for re- 
habilitation of veterans and post-war 
military training. Many of the projec- 
tors that are declared surplus will re- 
quire servicing and repairs.” 

The SPB observed that the number 
of ‘film prints “to be turned over for 
civilian use is another factor that could 


* Recent estimates place the number 


between 50,000 and 60,000. 


be determined now only by taking a 
cumbersome and costly world-wide in- 
ventory. Several thousand films, and 
many prints of each, have been produced 
for war use, on subjects ranging from 
wing assembly of planes to war activities 
of American towns, but many have been 
worn out in showings to service men 
all over the wor!d. Others have been 
damaged by enemy action, unfavorable 
weather conditions and similar factors,” 


the board said. 
What Burned Prints? 


No mention was made of the burning 
of hundreds of prints by the Army at 
the Signal Corps Photographic Center 
at Astoria, Long Island, several months 


ago. 

The U. S. Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, is the government 
bureau. responsible for determining 
which communities in the country 
have the greatest need and the best plans 
for use of surplus visual education 
equipment. 

However, the SPB has urged educa- 
tors and community leaders to outtine 
programs for the effective utilization of 
such equipment. Those communities 
which can show, for example, that films 
and projectors will be “circulated among 
schools, hospitals and cultural institu- 
tions in an area will have a better chance 
to obtain their needs than a sing'e school 
that can make no commitment to share 
with neighbors,” the SPB revealed. 


To Form Committee 


According to Mr. Brooker, as soon 
as the OOE has set up a committee of 
educators and others to sift the thou- 
sands of film titles, the problem then 
remains to determine how many prints 
of each to salvage for civilian use. After 
that, consideration must be given to dis- 
posal of the remaining prints. 

Whether or not the State Department 
will make use of any of the surplus 
films or projectors, has not yet been 
decided, but there is strong pressure on 
the part of some Government officials 
to urge the department to utilize those 
films which are deemed of educational 
value for non-theatrical showing over- 
seas. The next few weeks should bring 
final developments to the whole question 
of surplus films and equipment. In the 
meantime, the OOE shortly will an- 
nounce its selection of educators who are 
to form the survey committee. 


With Victory Loan 


Frank P. Rosenberg, assistant direc- 
tor of publicity and exploitation for 
Columbia Pictures, has been appointed 
naional publicity director of the motion 
picture industry’s Victory Loan Drive. 
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Education in a Tedhasllesical Society 


by John Grierson 


HAT we need is not a plan, but a 

living movement based on a direct 
contact with the political, economic, and 
social forces which are governing the 
events of our time. A plan always sug- 
gests that we know the nature of our 
prcb.em, what we are driving at and 
how to dispose our forces. It savours 
of the relative certainties of engineering 
and architecture. Here we are not deal- 
ing with certainties. We are dealing, 
with a colossal problem involving a 
drastic re-examination and alteration of 
the habits of men’s thought, and requires, 
if I may say so, a considerable work of 
prior analysis. 

We ought to be clear from the first 
that we are not just concerned with 
mobilizing new techniques for the teach- 
ing of the same od things. Here we 
have exciting new media made available 
in our day to the process of instruction 
— the radio, the film, the exhibition, the 
dramatized newspaper story, and so on. 
If it were just a matter of teaching 
more quickly the known laws of arith- 
metic, the known laws of grammar and 
the known laws of medicine and science, 
I suppose we could sit around and plan 
the effective use of these new media 
right away. It would be no trouble 
at ‘all. 


Don't Be Diverted 


The armed services and the war in- 
dustries, particularly in the United 
States, have done exactly that for the 
past four years. They have made eff- 
cient sailors and soldiers and airmen and 
mechanics in half the time that it took 
by older methods of teaching. But let 
us not be led astray by these develop- 
ments, however interesting they are. No 
matter how much the experts try to 
excite you with these technical pedogogi- 
cal advances, do hot be diverted. The 
problem of education today is not one 
of techniques or of visual aids or aural 
aids or of any other aids. These repre- 
sent specific improvements in the teach- 
ing of known areas of knowledge and 
very important they are, but they do not 
go to the heart of the matter. As a 
matter of fact, education has done not 
a bad job at all in the known areas of 
knowledge, with or without these new 
devices of instruction. The technologi- 
cal revolution which lies at the root of 
all our problems is itself the miraculous 
result of a superb education in scientific 
knowledge and technical skills. Nor is 
the matter of literacy in question. Again 


education has done a very presentable 
job. We can, most of us today, read a 
little, even if we only read the headlines, 
the sports columns, the comic strips and 
true confessions. We can all write a little. 

1 wil go further still and say that 
education’s problem today is not even 
the conveying of knowledge. The spate 
of knowledge conveyed daily by the vari- 
ous forces of education, inside and out- 
side the schools and universities — and, 
of course, | include the newspapers, the 
radio and the film — is nothing short of 
colossal, and considering the mass of it 
and the complexity of it, it is astonish- 
ingly well conveyed by an army of 
observers, analysts and mechanics who 
have developed very difficult skills in the 
matter of world observation. 

In my view, the basic problem of edu- 
cation lies not so much in the acquisi- 
tion of literacy or knowledge of skills, 
as in the pattern of civic appreciation, 
civic faith and civic duty which goes 
with them. They mean nothing — liter- 
acy, knowledge or skill, the whole lot of 
them — if they do not make for order 
in the world, and today they quite obvi- 
ously do not. 

Where I think we have failed is 
that we have not sufficiently realized 
the implications of the change which 
the technological revolution has brought 
upon us. The objective nature of that 
new society we understand well enough 
but not its subjective implications. 
We know that the old self-contained, 
self-subsistent and_ relatively _ static 
community is dead and done with, 
and no more real in our conceptual life 
than the tattered friezes of the Parthe- 
non. We have obliterated the obstacles 
of time and space and have made the 
world’s riches of matter and of mind 
potentially available to everyone. We 
have become specialists, in the safe 
knowledge that we have the benefit of 
the specialization of others in a new and 
more complex system of creation and 
enjoyment. They used to ask in the 
school books if seven men took twenty- 
one days to build a house, how long does 
it take twenty-one men. We have dis- 
covered that the answer is not seven, 
but probably one. We have learned that 
two and two makes five of the corporate 
and the co-operative. 

But, on the other hand, we have be- 
come more and more citizens of a com- 
munity which we do not adequately see. 
The knob of a wireless set switches in 
the voices and opinions and aspirations 
of our fellow men all over the globe, 


but not without the thought and work 
of thousands of people like ourselves, 
which we have not yet the habit of real- 
izing. Under our feet go wires and pipes 
leading to complicated supply systems 
we blindly take for granted. Behind each 
counter of our modern buying lies a 
world system of manufacture, choice 
and conveyance. A simple weather fore- 
cast is a daily drama of complicated 
observation over a large part of the 
earth’s surface, without which men 
could not safely fly or put to sea. We 
do not see it. Messages that roll easily 
from the local press may have come at 
six hundred words a minute from Mos- 
cow or may have been relayed south 
from London to Africa and by compli- 
cated steps north again to overcome an 
atmospheric problem we know nothing 
about. It is worth a nickel buy, like an 
ice cream cone or a packet of chewing 
gum. 


Training Citizens 


I suggest, in fact, that the crisis in 
education today lies in the realm of the 
imaginative training for modern citizen- 
ship and not anywhere else. I think we 
owe ourselves, as H. G. Wells once be- 
fore observed, a thorough spring-clean- 
ing, not of the facts we teach, nor of 
the techniques with which we teach 
them, but of the images and patterns 
of belief in which these facts are framed. 
I am not going to suggest, however, 
which images and patterns should be 
retained and which discarded and what 
new images and patterns are vital to our 
future. That would be a larger task 
than any of us could pretend. 

But let me say this about images and 
patterns. What are the images which we 
associate with our country; are they the 
static images of forests, or the dynamic 
images of afforestation? Are they the 
static images of flat or rolling landscape, 
or the dynamic images of soil conser- 
vation and co-operative marketing? Do 
we really see beyond our personal circle 
to the circle of the community in such 
a manner that that community is tne 
deeper reality? Must our stories and 
dramas inevitably follow the shape of 
personal fortunes, or are we learning to 
find new dramatic patterns in a life 
rooted in scientific discoveries and based 
on inter-dependence? Are we still con- 
cerned with the romantic horizons of 
the old-time pioneer, or are we begin- 
ning to find imaginative sustenance in 
the new horizons of the researcher and 
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the organizer? Do we still see the world 
in a rectangle, up and down and left 
and right, or do we really, in our heart 
and mind, see over the world and think 
over the world and feel over the world 
in the circles of common interest and 
actual inter-dependence? 

That, I think, is the style of question 
which education will presently have to 
ask itself. It involves inevitably a re- 
answering of Tolstoy’s question as to 
what men live by, and a re-answering 
which will not inevitably leave the 
classic conceptions in their old and hon- 
orable places. I hesitate to suggest it, 
but we may even have to revise our 
views on Plato, Milton, John Stuart 
Mill and the hundred best books. It is 
possible that we need not take them 
quite so seriously as guides to the special 
and urgent problems of what may be, in 
the light of time and philosophy, a new 
dispensation of thought and habit — as 
new a dispensation as that which fol- 
lowed the development of measurement 
and perspective at the end of the Middle 
Ages. The key to this new dispensation 
may well be our use of the two words 
corporate and co-operative. They repre- 
sent, it is possible, a new species of meas- 
urement and perspective and therefore 


a new species of power and thought and 
habit. 


One important point about the imag- 
inative training for modern citizenship 
is that it is today only partially the 
concern of the professional educators, 
and the educators must not for a mo- 
ment think that it is their professional 
prerogative. In any case, one has to 
confess that their record in the imagina- 
tive training of citizenship over the past 
generation has been a very poor and 
tawdry one. They have tended to stick 
to the surer and safer patterns of the 
known way, and the direction of the 
civic imagination has fallen in large 
part to the daring innovators of the 
other media—to the newspapers, the 
radio, the film, and the advertisements. 


Education Isolated 


One of the results of isolating educa- 
tion from the facts of life has been to 
leave the real influence over men’s minds 
in the hands of the newspapermen, film 
men, radio men and advertising men, 
who have no license to teach. But there 
is another set of forces outside the ranks 
of professional education which, in con- 
trast, enjoy the very highest license to 
secure the understanding of the citizenry. 
These are the forces of government, 
federal and provincial, concerned with 
the planning and administration of this 


Letter from Australia 
by Colin Dean 
At keen follower in Australia of 


the documentary film movement 
draws tittle satisfaction from the con- 
stant reminders of the high purpose of 
documentary fiims by editorials in the 
face of our inability to see the films 
which represent “the creative interpreta- 
tion of reality.” 

This is not the fault of the film mak- 
ers, but because of the sheer impossibility 
of seeing a British film (a) when it is 
topical, (4) at all, if it offends our sup- 
posed political susceptibilities. 

There are exceptions of course. Pat 
Jackson’s Western Approaches had its 
Australian premiere here in Canbarra. 
On the other count, World of Plenty 
ment department in Sydney, had a very 
popular run not in a theatre but in the 
Town Hall. 

What’s the answer? Grierson prob- 
ably had it when he made recommenda- 
tions to the Imperial Relations Trust, 
when he was here in 1940, for grants to 
be made for the establishment of film 
committees in some of the capital cities 
and a Film Centre here. These groups 
have been hamstrung through lack of 


equipment, but gradually they are dis- 
pelling the aroma of stale air that Aus- 
tralians imagine hangs over documentary 


film. 
The imperfection of 16mm _ projec- 


‘tion and the fact that films which are 


available are worn and badly recorded 
does not help any, and another most im- 
portant factor which has prevented the 
documentary film from being more pop- 
ular here, even to a limited public, is 
the fact that most of the films seem to 
be produced either as an advertising me- 
dium or for war propaganda in other 
countries and therefore with little local 
significance or, where their purpose has 
been for invigoration or education, with 
about as much imagination as a geometry 
book. Films like The World of Plenty, 
Capra’s Why We Fight series, and Stein- 
er’s The City are all too few. The great 
Australian public flocks to Mrs. Mini- 
ver and other phonies, and until docu- 
mentary films can by sheer weight of 
technical superiority and human interest 
defeat fiction by fact, they are going to 
sit in the backwater of intellectual and 
academic argument. 


very technological society which has now 
so deeply to be understood: the depart- 
ments of labour and industry, health and 
agriculture, commerce, reconstruction 
and all the rest of them. They have these 
responsibilities of planning and adminis- 
tering the technological society, and by 
that highest of authorities which is the 
will of the people; and part of: their 
bargain with the people is that they shall 
have the co-operation necessary to ef- 
fective planning and effective adminis- 
tration. There is not one of these re- 
sponsibilities that does not reach into the 
realms of education, and of necessity, if, 
in fact, co-operation is to be secured. I 
do not care much whether you call it a 
process of persuading the citizens to co- 
operate, or of informing them in such a 
manner that they will co-operate, o 
whether you ca!l it propaganda or not 
propaganda. 


Cooperation Needed 


What is important is that the adminis- 
tration of the technological or inter- 
dependent society involves the securing 
of co-operation in the patterns of thought 
and behavior vital to its order and prog- 
ress. More than any other influence, it 
is government, federal or provincial — 
and it does not matter whether it is right, 
left, or down the middle — it is govern- 
ment which has the greatest need and the 
most immediate appreciation of an un- 
derstanding and imaginative citizenry. 

A new sort of education is arising in 
which education begins at long last to 
draw its sustenance where long ago it 
should have drawn it, from the actual 
and living concerns of actual and living 
people. If, as I have suggested, education 
must direct itself to the conditioning of 
men’s minds and imaginations for the 
interdependent society we have already 
in fact created, the patterns of thought 
and understanding are best taught where 
men most closely see their relationship 
and feel their necessity. 


Camera Over Everest 


Two New Zealand pilots, Flight Lieu- 
tenants Cliff Andrews of Wellington, 
and Jack Irvine of New Plymouth, 
have photographed the famed Mount 
Everest. According to the New Zealand 
legation in Washington, the shots are 
believed to be the first ever taken of the 
top of the mountain. The pilots were 
returning from a photographic recon- 
naissance flight when heavy storms 
forced them to alter their course. Emerg- 
ing from clouds at 29,000 feet, they 
found themselves close beside Mount 
Everest, and circled for almost an hour 
filming the crags and glaciers. 
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Letter from China 


by Swen Ming-Ching 


Under the terrific handicap of war in 
its front and back yards, the University 
of Nanking has organized a large-scale, 
smoothly-functioning film program for 
its students, educators, and the residents 
of the surrounding Chengtu and Chung- 
king areas. With the outbreak of war in 
1937, the entire University had been 
forced to move 1,500 miles westward to 
Szechwan. In 1942, a ton of supplies, 
consisting mainly of 16mm sound films 
and equipment was shipped to the Uni- 
versity over the Burma Road. From that 
point, the exhibition program of the 
motion picture department was in full 
swing. 

The fo'lowing notes are from a letter 
sent to Firm News by Swen Ming- 
Ching, director of the College of Sci- 
ence’s motion picture department at 
the University, and a former Rockefeller 
Foundation fellow. 


The fortnightly open-square film 
showings on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Nanking, often average audi- 
ences of ten thousand per screening, and 
have already become a part of the uni- 
versity and community life. Attendance 
records indicate that the aggregate audi- 
ence increased from 594,000 in 1943 to 
800,000 in 1944. (Attendance for 
Desert Victory was 29,000.) This, de- 
spite the perpetual danger of air-raids. 

Swen Ming-Ching writes that a hun- 
dred reels of educational motion pictures 
have been produced by the College of 
Science, and a series of films concerned 
with Chinese war industries has just 
been completed. 


Mobile Film Units 


In addition, the motion picture de- 
partment published the only visual edu- 
cation periodical in China, Film and 
Radio. 

Transportation in inland China is 
certainly not at its best; a trivial move 
is a tremendous operation, yet the Uni- 
versity directs mobile film units which 


penetrate far into the Chengtu and 
Chungking areas. Regular screenings are 
held within a circuit of forty localities 
and their war factories. 

The following are the sources of films 
for mobile and campus showings: 


1. University productions ; 

2. Eastman Teaching Films, Erpi 
Classroom Films, and films dis- 
tributed by the British Ministry of 
Information, New York; 

3. U. S. State Department, U. S. 
Embassy, and Office of War In- 
formation ; 

’ 4. British films, through the Cine- 
British Science Cooperation Bu- 
reau, and the British Press At- 
tache’s Office; 

5. Canadian Embassy; 

6. United Nations Picture-News Of- 
fice (film-strips). 


Since July, 1944, Mr. Ming-Ching 
writes, the motion picture department 
has been running a Chengtu regional 
office covering the area of western 
Szechwan and Sikang, for the United 
Nations Picture-News Office, jointly 
operated by the American Information 
Service, British Press Attache’s Office, 
and the Chinese Ministry of Informa- 
tion. Each of the seventy stations in the 
care of the University is equipped with 
a film strip projector-manufactuerd by 
the Chicago Society of Visual Education. 
For film strip showings, the Office also 
operates seven mobile units managed by 
University students. 

From July, 1943, through December, 
1944, film strips were presented to an 
aggregate audience of 1,330,849, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ming-Ching. Production 
and screenings increase steadily. 

The Chengtu regional office has 
distributed approximately two thousand 
strips, with thirty duplicate prints per 
strip, on two hundred subjects dealing 
with education and war information. 

Production of two fi'm strips each 
month has been undertaken by the mo- 


tion picture department of the Uni- 
versity. The plan incorporates the assis- 
tance and knowledge of leading profes- 
sors. 

Two-year courses in film and radio 
production are offered at the College 
of Science, and plans are now under way 
to extend these studies to a four-year 
department. The teaching and consulta- 
tion staff will be expanded by the addi- 
tion of two American motion picture 
engineers and a visual education expert 
who is a missionary. 


Future Programs 


There are plans, at present, for a 
Hall of Dynamic Education, containing 
16 and 35mm projectors, to be built on 
the campuses of the five universities 
which have been moved to Chengtu. 

The Motion Picture Department is 
assisting in organizing the west China 
Union University’s visual education 
service. 

It will serve the Government in an 
advisory capacity for post-war planning 
of expanded audio-visual education pro- 
grams. 

In concluding his report, Swen Ming- 
Ching writes, “A lasting world peace can 
be possible only if the people of the 
world understand each other. Visual aids 
are the best means of communication and 
unification. We need them, and quickly. 

“The University of Nanking has been 
pioneering in China’ for expanded visual 
education. It will continue to do so in 
the three fundamental functions of the 
university — demonstration, _ training, 
and research.” 


Arrive from*China 


Messrs. Tang Kong Hung and Chen 
Tien Seng have arrived in America, on 
Chinese Government fellowships, for 
the study of American film techniques. 
With the cooperation of the American 
Film Center and the Union of Motion 
Picture Laboratory Technicians Local 
702, Mr. Tang Kong Hung will work 
in a film laboratory for a year. Mr. 
Chen Tien Seng’s production work will 
be supervised by the International 
Photographers Union, Local 604. 


35mm 


FILM SERVICE LABORATORIES 


630 NINTH AVENUE 
COMPLETE PERSONALIZED SERVICE SINCE 1929 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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‘How to Influence People 


UBLIC and private debate on the ques- 
Pic. of whether informational, factual 
films should be part of theatrical enter- 
tainment programs, and whether Holly- 
wood should incorporate “facts” in the 
making of its commercial product, has 
been rife since the surrender of Japan. 

The subject has been one of extreme 
controversy for some while, but the war, 
focusing as it did, the attention of the 
average film-goer on facts, as distin- 
guished from ordinary screen fiction, 
appears to be gaining more pro and con 
adherents, each armed with facts to sup- 
port their views. 

During the war, the motion picture 
industry trade papers consistently voiced 
the opinion of their exhibitor subscribers 
that the public was tired of “war pic- 
tures.” These editorial expressions too 
frequently contrasted with the reports 
in their news columns of big grosses 
achieved by the better war films. 


Radio Debate 


Recently, the topic was debated in 
Hollywood, via the American Broad- 
casting Company’s network, on the 
Town Meeting program, sponsored 
weekly by the Readers’ Digest. A rather 
ambiguous title was selected for the 
radio debate: “Should Hollywood make 
pictures designed to influence public 
opinion ?” 

As Bosley Crowther, film critic for the 
New York Times, commented in his 
Sunday column of September 23: “Now, 
of course, the proposition was worded 
preposterously ; how do you make a film 
which doesn’t ‘influence’? And what 
does ‘opinion’ mean as used here?” 


In Rebuttal 


In rebuttal of the radio battle, Mr. 
Riskin declared: “We feel that our 
worthy opponents failed to make a case 
for their side of the discussion, that 
' Hollywood should not make pictures de- 
signed to influence public opinion. And 
that the only possible way they could 
have done so would have been to sub- 
scribe to the notion that freedom of 
expression be entirely eradicated from 
our way of life. 

“Obviously, they do not seek this, as 
no honest and right-minded person does. 
We, Miss Bennett and I, continue in 
the firm belief that the public is entitled 
to be kept informed on matters of cur- 
rent interest through every possible 
means of communication. Failure on 
the part of Hollywood to treat with 
the problems which torture the world 
would be equivalent to debasing iteslf 


artistically and would represent an un- 
forgiveable disregard for their obligation 
to the public.” 


In summarizing the negative view- 
point, Mr. Crisp said: “Most of the 
present restrictions on the screen are to 
preserve decency, but if films started 
promoting particular political, social 
and economic ideologies, as Mr. Riskin 
advocates, pictures would see a flood of 
censorship beyond our wildest fears. No 
producer will show both sides of the 
question. He’ll picturize the viewpoint 
he wants to sell to the public, and if he 
believes it hard enough, he’s willing to 
lose money to get his point over. The 
thing is, if you pay your money to see 
the picture, you should see it without 
anything being forced down your throat. 
You ‘should have entertainment, enter- 
tainment — 100 per cent. That’s what 
you paid for.” 


Several weeks ago, when Leon Brit- 
ton, Far Eastern supervisor for RKO, 
outlined to the trade papers his com- 
pany’s plan for distributing in China 
RKO features and shorts in 16mm, he 
made some emphatic statements about 
the place of the factual film in world- 
wide markets. 


Britton Says "No" 


Mr. Britton is reported to have said 
he will not use State Department short 
subjects abroad, because, “believe it or 
not, the average person doesn’t want to 
be educated.” And because he considers 
such films “competition to the exhibitor 
and the distributor, they should not be 
distributed by any Government agency.” 


He claimed that Government factual 
films for foreign countries should be 
circulated by major film companies be- 
cause “they know how to distribute 
such pictures so that they are integrated 
with entertainment films and do not 
compete with commercial subjects, and 
the companies would obtain much larger 
and more authentic distribution.” 


Government shorts shown in non- 
theatrical outlets, he also claimed, “hurt 


‘the American distributor and local ex- 


hibitor” because, although educational, 
“they are American, are dressed as en- 
tertainment and are a novelty.” He 
failed to explain this statement’s con- 
tradiction of his earlier remark that 
“people don’t want to be educated.” 


William H. Wells, chief of the visual 
media branch of United Nations Relief 


Administration, believes the opposite of 


Mr. Britton. 


Mr. Wells, in an interview with 
Firm News at his Washington head- 
quarters recently, expressed the view 
that “people abroad like factual films, 
but they don’t like ‘propaganda’ films. 
They are fed up with propaganda.” 

He recently returned from a tour of 
England, France, Yugoslavia, Italy and 
Greece to line up pictures on UNRRA’s 
operations in devastated Europe. (See 
story on page 4). 

Mr. Wells declared: “We certainly 
have got to watch our step. Hollywood 
is pushing the argument very hard, that 
‘nothing sells American goods like 
American films.’ And the British are 
plugging this now, in order to get Gov- 
ernment support in breaking down film 
trade restrictions. 


Selection Fails 


“However, and this is the thing 1 
found in talking with people in all the 
countries I visited,” he said, “that the 
attempt on the part of the U. S. Govern- 
ment to select films for foreign audiences 
was a failure.” 

People of Europe “know what they 
like and what they don’t like,” he 
stressed, “and they have got to have the 
same chance to select films as audiences 
do in the U. S. They unquestionably 
will select pictures, at least in most cases, 
which show the kind of things of which 
Americans are not particularly proud. 

“For example, Europeans like gang- 
ster pictures. And they prefer the film 
that is more earthy, containing some 
reality to it, not so much glamour. 

“Nevertheless, the kind of information 
about one country to be shown to an- 
other will come through the factual film. 
There is no use worrying Hollywood 
about how to make films to promote our 
policy abroad,” Mr. Wells said. “The 
burden must be carried by documentary 
film-makers, for foreign audiences re- 
spond to this type of picture more readily 
than do American patrons, and, after all, 
Hollywood is interested in making pic- 
tures for a profit. 

“The big problem in the international 
film field,” Mr. Wells believes, “is lan- 
guage. Pictures in the language of a 
country where they cannot purchase 
enough films to pay for language-com- 
mentary, won’t go,” he said. 

“This is what foreign countries are 
doing now,” he explained. “They are 
taking documentary pictures, running 
them silent, then making a commentary 
in the language required. 

“Until somebody faces the question of 
language barriers very directly and does 
something about it, documentary films 
from one country will not be good in 
another,” he concluded. —J.E.S. 
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SHAEF Covers The War 


by Captain Donald Bull 


IVE and a half million feet of film, 
Feurned by 500 cameramen belonging 
to more than twenty different services 
and Government departments . . . this 
was the coverage and the camera force 
employed in the most lavishly equipped 
and planned photographic campaign in 
history. The decision of SHAEF before 
D-Day to establish central censorship 
funnelied this large volume of film, in 
the space of one year, on to a single 
screen in Davies Street, London, and pro- 
vided an opportunity to study side by 
side the methods and achievements of the 
units and cameramen involved. 

The aim was high —to survey the 
whole field of coverage of the SHAEF 
operation, to allocate this great camera 
force with economy and efficiency, to 
secure complete recording of every phase 
of the operation, both front-line and rear 
echelon. The achievement fell short by 
a long way, but in its way it was great, 

too. 


Apply Lessons 


It was intended that lessons learnt in 
earlier campaigns — the chief one being 
the North African — would be applied 
with profit to the European campaign. 
Mistakes brought about by dual au- 
thority, by an inadequate system of brief- 
ing, would be avoided. The methods 
used were much the same as in the pre- 
vious campaign: the use of small combat 
camera teams attached to formations as 
necessary, working under their P. and 
P.W. officers, very mobile, able to tie 
on to any formation that looked as if it 
were doing something interesting and 
record what was going on; the use of 
special coverage units, briefed from a 
higher organization, such as SHAEF, 
the War Office or the War Department, 
to secure broader and more organized 
footage on particular subjects; free use 
of newsreel photographers to shoot as 
and how they pleased, to satisfy their 
own particular requirements. 


U. S. Cameramen 


From the beginning, the scene was 
dominated by the vast numbers of Ameri- 
can service cameramen sent into the field. 
After the admittedly poor results 
achieved in North Africa, the American; 
turned to the statistical, or herring- 
spawn, method. The idea was that every 
formation from army group downwards 
should have a given degree of coverage. 
ensured by the attachment of a given 
camera force to operate within the area 
of that particular formation. With a 
certain amount of reshuffling, this svs- 


tem held from D-Day to VE-Day. There 
is no doubt that it yielded results. The 
U.S. War Department now possesses an 
unsurpassed record of its army’s activ- 
ities in Europe. There is a certain scien- 
tific basis for the method, too; since the 
shooting of combat action is largely a 
matter of chance, and 400 cameramen 
have a better chance of securing the 
unique, symbolic shot of war than a 
handfu!. In the event, at least 3% mil- 
lion feet of the total was turned by 
American service and newsreel camera- 
men. 


Small British Force 


The British had a very small camera 
force, and it had to be constantly de- 
ployed, using great mobility and a high 
degree of contact with its briefing au- 
thorities. Technically, it suffered in the 
early days from camera trouble, and 
although this mended with experience, 
the sma!l number of cameras available 
was never able even to attempt a broad 
full picture of the British part in the 
operation. Also, cameramen seemed 
starved of film, and undershot their 
stories. The technical quality was never 
high. It reached peaks touched by the 
best, but never reached the general stan- 
dard of the U. S. service cameramen, 
who also had a prolonged groggy start. 


Superb Air Shots 


The Air Force stuff was of course 
superb, the best work being done by the 
U.S. 8th Air Force with its remarkable 
wing camera material of strafing. The 
R.A.F. and the U. S. 9th Air Force 
continued the work we were familiar 
with before D-Day — high-level day- 
light bombing, and of course in the case 
of the R.A.F. the wonderful night mass 
bombing material. The R.A.F. devel- 
oped to a remarkable pitch its technique 
of photographing night bombing. 

The Navies naturally started with a 
good flow of material, but this petered 
out after the initial phases were over. It 
was never of very high quality, but here 
the statistical chance of being on the 
right ship at the right time defeated the 
relatively sma!l camera force involved. 

The Dutch, in the persons of Wassen- 
berg, Ferno and Out, turned in a fine 
documentary coverage of the condition 
of their devastated land during and after 
the fighting. The Norwegians made the 
finest and most dashing coverage of a 
commando operation — the Walcheren 
landings. The French Army, coming 
late in the day, did poorly, with few and 
ill-trained cameramen. The Poles, briefly 


and sporadically, sent in some amazing 
stuff, particularly on the first action of . 
its armoured division, but did not sus- 
tain this level. The Czechs tried a full- 
length documentary in 16mm color of 
its holding operation at Dunkirk, but 
achieved nothing to justify the use of 
this technique. 


Tribute to Madru 


The most impressive work done by 
the newsreel cameramen was achieved 
when the liberation of Paris also liber- 
ated the talents of the brothers Mejato 
and Gaston Madru. This astonishing 
trio was snapped by the U. S. newsree! 
companies, and proceeded to do the most 
consistently brilliant work of any in- 
dividual cameraman in the campaign. 
Madru, who filmed in the last days of 
occupied Paris from a camera concealed 
in a carrier basket on a bicycle, and was 
killed by a sniper’s bullet in the street 
fighting in Leipzig, deserves a memorial 
p.aque on the wall of every newsreel 
association in the world. 

In the final analysis, planning and 
numbers were lesser factors than indivi- 
dual ability. The most detailed planning 
was given to the coverage of the D-Day 
phase, and this certainly resulted in a 
splendid and historic achievement, the 
highlight of which was the automatic 
coverage taken by the cameras attached 
to some of the landing craft — the 300 
ft. which survived. 

SHAEF made an honest attempt to 
envision the total picture of coverage, 
but had not the power to put its vision 
into practice. As before, after the 
undoubted achievements of D-Day, 
SHAEF fell back into its legal role of 
adviser and provider of facilities. 


Historical Record 


What will happen to all the film- 
miltions of. feet which the public will 
never see, but millions also which will 
be called on in the years to come, to 
remind us of our madness and great- 
ness? The hearts of future editors, who 
will have the task of securing the one 
shot they need out of the ocean of cellu- 
loid, need not drop, for there is a word 
of cheer. For the first time, a compre- 
hensive documentation was undertaken, 
as the film came in, using the oppor- 
tunities provided by central screening. 
As a result, the work of researching into 
the film records of the European fighting 
will be immeasurably lightened. Any- 
one who wants film taken of a particular 
town, type of action, subject, person, 
can find it in the catalogues and indices 
which SHAEF prepared. Private rec- 
ords of the quality of the material exist, 
and remain private. This at least 
SHAEF has done for the eventual users 
of the film. 
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Film of the Month: 


"Oh, Lord, when Thou givest Thy servants to endeavour any great matter, 
grant us also to know that it is not the beginning but the continuing of 
the same until it be thoroughly finished, which yieldeth the true glory." 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


Before his attack on the Spanish Armada, 1588 


HE makers of True Glory must have 

started out with the same basic prob- 
lem which faces all editors of combat 
footage and which indeed faces any edi- 
tor whose task is “documentary by com- 
pi.ation.” The editor falls heir to two 
things: (1) a mass of individual camera 
shots possibly unrelated in terms of any 
visual continuity, the product of many 
individual cameras and (2) the factual 
story or thesis, in the case of True Glory 
this was the history of the European 
Campaign. 

The editors of True Glory are obliged 
to tell the story of the Campaign as a 
piece of history; the facts are known, 
they have been irrevocably written in 
blood and iron, in fire and destruction 
across a continent. The story is unequi- 
vocab!e. The editors’ task is to illustrate 
the given historical thesis, to illumine 
the page of history by cutting picture and 
sound. Here their troubles obviously 
Start. 

SHAEF planned a shooting schedule 
but that is not so easily done on a battle- 
field as in a studio. Cameramen get 
killed; forces move quicker or slower 
than is expected, weather varies; there 
can be no retakes. No matter how good 
the planning, there must be a good deal 
of catch-as-catch-can about the shooting. 

But a great deal of first rate material 
was secured and of course much of it 
was almost immediately seen by the en- 
tire cinema-going public in the weekly 
newsreels. This means another headache 
for the editors. The surprise or shock 


value of outstanding shots is in some 
degree gone. 

The editor’s problems are these there- 
fore: (1) he has incomplete material ; 
vital sequences and the coverage of in- 
cidents will be missing and incomplete; 
(2) he cannot retake; (3) he cannot 
change the story; the climax -and out- 
come are known to the audience and 
(4) much of his best material has al- 
ready been quoted. 

The editors objectives must therefore 
be: (1) to cut and blend the incomplete 
material as smoothly as possible compen- 
sating, by tricks and references in the 
sound track for lack of material; (2) in- 
vent devices to sustain interest, arouse 
suspense and tension in a well known 
story; (3) give intimacy to individu- 


The True Glory 


ality to not very characteristic ma- 
terial and (4+) produce a sense of co- 
hesion from unrelated material. 


These have been the problems and 
objectives of the editors of all campaign 
films. Desert Victory solved most of 
them by being the first, by having a 
simple straight line cops-and-robbers 
chase and by being timely. Tunisian V ic- 
tory followed in the same pattern and 
invented nothing new. Memphis Belle 
used color and a vernacular approach. 
San Pietro shocked by using material 
which no newsreel ’till that time had 
dared to show. Capra’s Why We Fight 
series relied on the strong commentary 
to link the disparable visuals. 


True Glory uses five main devices to 
solve its problems: (1) it uses the Su- 
preme Commander as principal com- 
mentator, thus giving the film a weight 
of authority previously denied to Cam- 
paign films; (2) it uses a narrative com- 
mentary written in blank verse to 
heighten the exploits of the fighting 
men, to describe the day to day tasks in 
epic fashion; (3) it makes prolific use of 
pictorial sketches in the place of the 
usual campaign shots, these heighten 
the drama and help better to explain 
topography and strategy; (4) by making 
great use of vernacular quotation it re- 
lates the epic story to ordinary G.I. and 
Tommy and (5) telling effect is secured 
several times in the picture by creating 
off-stage suspense in the sound track as 
in the announcement of Roosevelt’s 
death and in the appearance of Patton 
at the time of his break through. 


Because all these devices are used and 
successfully used, True Glory is a great 
historical film. It is a dramatic, moving 
record of one of the greatest battle cam- 
paigns and it will last because it has 
sty!e, taste, imagination and humour to 
protect it against the passing of time. 


Eisenhower Speaks .. . 


"| have been asked to be the Spokesman for this 
Allied Expeditionary Force in saying a word of intro- 
duction to what you are about to see. It is the story 
of the Nazis’ defeat on the Western Front. So far as 
possible the editors have made it an account of the 
really important men in this campaign. | mean the en- 
listed soldiers, sailors and airmen that fought through 
every obstacle to victory. Of course, to tell the whole 
story would take years, but the theme would be the 
same. Team work wins wars. | mean the team work 
among nations, services and men all the way down the 
line from the G.I. and the Tommy ... fo us brass hats. 


"Our enemy in this campaign was strong, resourceful 
and cunning, but he made a few mistakes. His greatest 
blunder was this — he thought he could break up our 
partnership, but we were welded together by fighting 
for one great cause, in one great team, the team in 
which you are an indispensable and working member. 

"That spirit of free people working, fighting and 
living together in one great cause has served as well 
on the Western Front. 

"We, in the field, pray that that spirit of comrade- 
ship will persist forever among the free peoples of 
the United Nations.” 
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Once thru the Rewind 


by Jane Marsh 


HATEVER super-colossal short films 

the post-war world hatches, they 
will not easily measure up to the actual- 
ity shooting that has brought a visual 
tmage of war to your neighborhood thea- 
ter each week. Dollars won’t buy the 
quality of footage that has come back 
from Europe and the Pacific, paid for 
with human lives. Nor do we dare hope 
that post-war enterprise will find the 
same intensity of focus or the same clear- 
cut motivation. 

Film footage has done a lot of edu- 
cating in the past six years, apart al- 
together from documentaries and instruc- 
tional films. Foot by foot, and week by 
week, as it came back from the front 
lines, film has been educating movie- 
going audiences. Front-line cameramen 
have been the educators. They didn’t get 
credit titles, and they didn’t head com- 
mittees on Post-war Planning, but 
they've done a far-reaching and effective 
job in the field of education. 

If you think about it, most of what 
any of us who weren’t there know of 
war experience, comes from what we've 
seen in the newsreels. There’s all the 
bombing and shooting and blasting—the 


whole huge new pattern of war — but 
there’s something else as well. Here and 
there through the newsreels, if you re- 
member, there were the faces of human 
beings, standing up to inhuman experi- 
ences. The film quality wasn’t up to the 
highest studio standards. A lot of it was 
out of focus or off-center, some had static 
or showed the effect of extremes of cli- 
mate. Nevertheless the human element 
came through, and the human beings in 
the newsreels were real human beings. 
The front line cameramen sent them 
back for the neighbourhood audiences to 
see. And that’s what we call education. 

People are saying almost everything 
about education these days; from the 
World Organizers who want to organize 
it on a world scale, to the commercial 
film boys who want to exploit it because 
as they say, “educationals” are going to 
hit the jackpot. Education is a tired 
word. But don’t mistake its meaning. 
Technical instruction is only the smallest 
part of it. Nobody will claim that look- 
ing at newsreels week by week will teach 
you how to run a mechanized war. But 
you could not look at the faces of peo- 
ple in this war filmed by frontline cam- 


Fox Offers Fellowships 


Service mien who have written for 
Yanks, Stars and Stripes, or any other 
military publication are being offered an 
unlimited number of writing fellowships, 
each paying $4,000 in advance option 
money, by a three-way agreement among 
a publishing house, a motion picture com- 
pany and a reprint publisher. The three 
companies are: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
Twentieth Century-Fox Films, and 
Hawley Publications. 

To enable service men or ex-service 
men of this war to develop their book 
ideas, the three companies will start with 
a joint initial payment of $1,000 for each 
five-page outline of a novel or factual 
book which is acceptable to all three. 
The $1,000 will be paid in ten weekly 
installments, during which time the au- 
thor will expand his idea to a 30-page 
synopsis and write 20,000 words of the 
manuscript. 

If the synopsis and sample writing are 
satisfactory to all three companies, the 
author will then receive an additional 
$3,000 on which to finish his book. With 
this total of $4,000 in advance money, 


the author may retire for a year with 
economic security to write his novel, 
biography or history. 

If the book is acceptable when com- 
pleted, Twentieth Century-Fox will 
take up its movie option for a price that 
rises on a sliding scale to $100,000 de- 
pending on book sales. Reynal & Hitch- 
cock will publish the book at its usual 
author’s royalties; and Hawley Publica- 
tions will reprint the book at the cus- 
tomary reprint royalties. 


Merchant seamen, as well as Waves 
and Wacs who have written for military 
journals, are likewise eligible. 


Twentieth Century-Fox announces 
that this new fellowship will in no way 
interfere with its current Soldier Fel- 
lowship offered to service men who may 
not have written for any military pub- 
lications. 


For information on the new fellow- 
ships, write: The $4,000 Fellowship 
Awards, Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corp., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
New York. 


eras without understanding more about 
human beings and their nature than you 
did before. 

Remember the look on the faces of the 
citizens of Paris when the Nazis walked 
in? The close-ups of the boys waiting 
in landing barges as they approached 
the Normandy beaches on D-day? Oil 
drenched survivors being rescued at sea? 
A mother and child sitting in the devas- 
tation of St. Lo? The old woman watch- 
ing the floods on Walcheren Island? The 
faces of men trapped at Arnhem? The 
ice-covered seaman standing guard en 
route to Murmansk? And more and so 
on in a long list that went round and 
round the world and climaxed with the 
atomic bomb. How much of what you 
understood and felt about human beings 
was colored and deepened by all these? 

In the first months of the war, before 
the shooting really got under way, thea- 
ters used to censor corpses on the screen. 
Theater audiences were supposed to be 
paying admission for good clean enter- 
tainment, not reality. A real corpse 
might make them faint, or want their 
money back. 

Education as Messrs. Funk and Wag- 
nall say, is whatever draws out the hu- 
man mind into awareness and experience 
of life. Wartime newsreels did just that 
for us and we'd like to give all the 
cameramen a bunch of Ph.Ds in Edu- 
cation. 


Union Chief in Trailer 


R. J. Thomas, president of the United 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, has 
appeared in a special 16mm trailer to be 
used with the animated film, Races of 
Mankind, currently being completed by 
United Film Productions. Ring Lardner, 
Jr. wrote the story treatment for the 
picture, which has the approval of the 
union’s executive board. 


New Unit Formed 


Formation of Inter-American News- 
reel Productions, Inc., in Hollywood, 
was announced recently by George . 
Muskov, executive vice-president of the 
organization. Features, documentaries 
and educational films in 16 and 35mm 
are planned. Here Are Your Wings, the 
company’s first film in 16mm color, is 
now in production. 


B&H Catalog 


Bell & Howell’s Filmosound Library, 
Chicago, has completed a new Educa- 
tional Film Catalog, which describes 
and classifies more than 2,000 educa- 
tional films. 
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id Onn to Ge 


by Jay Gordon 


wo down and one to go, that by-word 

of the gridiron became the by-word 
of the Army Pictorial Service late in 
1944, and the title of a sound motion 
picture in color, produced by the Army 
at the direction of General George C. 
Marshall. Every soldier in the ‘far-flung 
Army of the United States was to be told 
about Readjustment Regulations 1-1, the 
plan for movement of the army’s might 
against Japan, to occur at the moment of 
Germany’s fall. Italy and Germany down 
—Japan to go. 

The film was made during the summer 
of 1944, while the Army’s high command 
was busy with the Normandy invasion 
and the push through France. It is now 
being released to theatres under the title 
of On to Tokyo, through MGM and 
War Activities Committee. 


An Army Secret 


Two Down and One to Go was 
shown at a conference held at the Signal 
Corps Photographic Center. The film 
was designated EF-1 (Educational Film 
One) and ran 32 minutes. For the mo- 
ment, that was all the rest of the Army 
could know. 

All prints of EF-1 were to be kept in 
sealed containers, and locked in secret 
vaults until the fall of Germany. It was 
the desire of General Marshall that the 
film be shown to all personnel of the 
Army of the United States in the world, 
in the shortest possible time after official 
release. 


Do the Impossible 


At the conference, film distribution 
officers of the various service commands 
contemplated the time necessary to com- 
plete such a job. 

“The difficult we do immediately. The 
_ impossible takes a little longer.” And, 
after a little longer, we produced a four- 
day plan, which the General approved. 

Our plan consists mainly of setting up 
regular film circuits for 35mm prints; 
special autos or planes would carry the 
prints from one post to another. Theatre 
attendance was a series of precise troop 
movements. For the 16mm circuits, the 
best military and civilian projectionists 
were assigned as operators and given 
complete equipment and special autos 
or planes to cover their ciriuits. Every- 
thing was ready —and then came Von 
Rundstedt’s counter-offensive. 

But on May 9, 1945, the flash was re- 
ceived from Washington: “Release War 
Department Film EF-1 Two Down and 


An Army plane speeds projector and 
print of Two Down and One to Go to 
the troops all over the world. 


One to Go at noon Eastern War Time 


Tenth of May.” 


Like a well-trained anti-aircraft bat- 
tery, EF-1 swung into action. A top 
priority telegram announcing the release 
went out immediately to nearly seven 
hundred Army installations in less than 
two hours. All circuits were geared to 
days or hours plus release hour, as an 
invasion’s D-Day. Loaded sedans left the 
Training Film Center. Army bombers 
and transports took off on special film 
circuits to isolated and inaccessible loca- 
tions. Movements clicked. Where fog 
prevented a plane from landing, a sedan 
crunched up through hill country to show 
the film. Where storms kept a plane from 
flying to islands off the California coast, 
an Air Forces crash boat made the trip 
on the surface. 


Camp theatre showings went off like 
clockwork. 16mm circuits had difficulty 
here and there, but all finished on time. 
One operator flew all over Montana to 
show EF-1 to less than a hundred men. 
General Marshall had said: “All detach- 


ments, no matter how small or isolated.” 


The film was seen by some of our 
troops in Mexico; it was shown to men 
stationed with the Canadian Army. Show- 
ings were held on Naval bases for Army 
personel. EF-1 was brought into Army 
hospital wards in special mobile projector 
units for soldiers recovering from battle 
wounds. It was shown in guardhouses, in 
Army transports lying at anchor in Pacific 
Coast harbors, and to lookouts atop coast 


mountain ranges. EF-1 was on the screen 
in tiny preview rooms, in outdoor theaters, 
in large supply depots, in small city of- 
fices and in USO enclosures at railroad 
stations. It was shown in Hollywood stu- 
dios where soldiers were making movies, 
and in farmhouses where soldiers guarded 
prisoners of war. It was shown in ““Tom- 
my’s Tavern,” the only place with elec- 
tricity near one body of troops. Wherever 
soldiers were, Two Down and One to 
Go delivered its message. 


Contrary to the reports of some col-' 
umnists, EF-1 was 99% up-to-date when 
released. Three of the generals who spoke 
in the film had been promoted, and one 
had been killed in action, but the signifi- 


_ cance was not changed. EF-1, in July, 


was still being shown to men who had 
been in enemy prisons, lost, sick or in 
transit at the time of its release. 


Two Handbooks Ready 
From Canadian Board 


Two hand books, How to Organize a 
Film Library and How to Stage a Film 
Show, published by the National Film 
Society of Canada, have recently been 
released. Brief ,readab!e and practical, 
they cover the problems that the film 
librarian and volunteer projectionist 
will encounter most frequently. The 
advice given is based on wide practical 
experience both of running a film li- 
brary and staging film shows, and should 
enable beginners in both fields to avoid 
much unnecessary trouble. 


How to Organize a Film Library sug- 
gests sources of films, lists essential li- 
brary equipment and. outlines an efficient 
booking system. Even more important, it 
gives advice on how to deal with cus- 
tomers to insure careful treatment and 
prompt return of films. 


How to Stage a Film Show covers the 
chief points to remember in avoiding in- 
juries to projection equipment. Steps in 
assembling equipment before showings 
and packing it for removal afterwards 
are listed in detail. The different possible 
causes of trouble during a showing, to- 
gether with the best methods of dealiing 
with them are also given. 


Prediction 


Professor Paul C. Reed, of the 
Rochester Public Schools, has predicted 
that the number of 16mm projectors in 
classrooms will increase six times within 
five years after full-scale manufacture of 
projectors has been resumed. 
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Letter from Moscow 


by Nikolai Zhdanov 


HE Moscow motion-picture audience 
T is large and is enthusiastic. In 
most Moscow theatres shows are pre- 
ceded by concerts or lectures held in 
specially equipped waiting-rooms and 
foyers. Art and book exhibitions are 
often arranged, and nearly every cinema 
house has its own library and reading- 
room. 

In preparation for May Day major 
repairs were carried out in the majority 
of picture theatres and many of the large 
houses were enlarged and thoroughly 
overhauled. The Central Cinema on 
Pushkin Square, in the centre of the 
city, has been reopened to the delight of 
movie-goers with whom it was always a 
favorite for its comfortable, spaciou: 
accommodation. This motion picture 
house gives seven performances daily, 
for over 6,000 persons. 

In the Metropo'e Cinema a film is 
shown simultaneously in three halls. 
The audience is frequently given the 
opportunity of hearing reports by notable 
people of the country (servicemen — 
heroes of the Soviet Union) and watch- 
ing performances of amateur art en- 
sembles. 


Revivals Are Popular 


Recently, a number of films about 
Vladimir Ilyich Lenin were shown on 
Moscow screens, the release of these 
pictures coinciding with the 75th anni- 
versary of Lenin’s birthday. The most 
popular of these films are Lenin in 1918 
and Lenin in October, in which the role 
of Lenin is played by the Soviet actor, 
Boris Shuchukin. 

Moscow movie-goers are particularly 
enjoying a new three-color film, Jvan 
Nikulin —a Russian Sailor. This is the 
first Soviet film to be shot in three 
colours; the technique was developed 
from an original method invented by a 
group of Soviet engineers and film tech- 
nicians. The story is based on a true epi- 
sode of the war, and the heroic exploits 
of a group of Russian sailors. The action 
takes place in 1942, during the period 
of the German offensive against Rostov- 
on-Don and the Kuban. Twenty-five 
sailors, returning to their unit after 
treatment in a hospital, are forced, un- 
armed, to enter into combat with a Ger- 
man landing-party which has attacked a 
railway junction. Their courage gains 
the first advantage and they are able to 
capture a number of weapons from the 
enemy. After that, the detachment, cut 
off from its own units, continues to wage 


Elena Kubmina as Tanya, Girl No. 217, 
sold on the Nazi Slave Market. 


an active fight in the enemy rear and 
grows into a formidable force which re- 
sults in the expulsion of the invaders. 


The film Girl No. 217 tells of the 
fate of the Russian people in German 
bondage. It is the dramatic story of a 
young Soviet girl— Tatyana Krylova 
— her friend Klava and the Soviet ma- 
thematician, Sergei Ivanovich, all of 
whom had been carried off into Germany 
and sold as slaves to an ordinary German 
family. The picture, produced by the 
gifted Soviet director, Mikhail Romm, 
portrays the degrading life in Germany, 
the refined cruelties of the Fascists and 
the resistance and defiance of the Rus- 
sian prisoners. 


Film on France 


The documentary film, Freed France, 
produced by Sergei Yutkevich, was a 
great success in Moscow. The film was 
cut from French, American, English 
and Russian newsreels and_ included 
numerous scenes from captured reels 
shot by German cameramen. It is a 
document of the struggle of France 
against Germany; how and why she 
became the victim of the Fascist war 
machine. The film shows with convinc- 
ing clarity how the courage, will and 
persistence of the Soviet people succeeded 
in turning the tide of the war of the 
freedom-loving nations against Hitlerite 
Germany, as a resu't of which France 
was liberated by the Allied armies. 


IFA Notes 


DMINISTRATIVE, budget, constitu- 
A tional and nominating committees 
are being formed and plans are in work 
for an early meeting of the new Infor- 
mation Flim Association which was 
organized recently in New York. 

A large number of applications for 
membership have been received and 
considerable interest in the association is 
being shown in New York, Washington 
and Hollywood, as well as among mem- 
bers of the photographic services of the 
armed forces in this country and over- 
seas, according to the IFA steering com- 
mittee. 

At the organizational meeting held in 
New York at the Museum of Modern 
Art several weeks ago, nearly 100 pro 
ducers directors, writers, editors and 
technicians in the field, including men 
in the Army and Navy and other 
Government film production units, were 
present. 

The meeting was held with the assis- 
tance of the American Film Center, 
which operates under grant of the 
Rockefeller Foundation to promote the 
production and use of educational- 
documentary films. 

Discussion centered principally on 
suggestions made by the steering com- 
mittee to guide the membership in for- 
mulating a program. A fina! statement 
of purpose and aims of the association, 
together with a proposed constitution, 
will be submitted to the members. 

Primary interests of the new organi- 
zation will be increased production and 
use of motion pictures which serve the 
public interest ; higher standards of pro- 
duction in the educational, documentary 
and industrial film fields; protection of 
the freedom of the screen; and aware- 
ness of the social responsibility held by 
those who influence this powerful 
medium. 

As one means of assisting veterans of 
the photographic services of the armed 
forces in finding placement, the Informa- 
tion Film Association will publish a 
registry of all production workers who * 
have experience in, or feel qualified to 
enter, the field. 

Members of the steering committee 
are: SP 3/c John Bright; Dr. Melvin 
Broadchaug, Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, Inc.; Rudolph Carlson; John 
Flory, Grant, Flory and Williams; Sgt. 
Richard Griffiths; Herbert Kline; 
Arthur Loucks, of Loucks and Noriing 
Studios; Pfc. Mark Marvin; Major 
Kenneth MacKenna; Victor Roudin, 
International Theatrical and Television 
Company, and Frank Speide!l, Audio 
Productions, Inc. 
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Cinemas for Childeen 


by Mary Field 


NSTRUCTIONAL films for children in 

Canada and in the United States 
differ fundamentally from British films 
of the same type: their educational aims 
are different. In such vast communities 
where large populations of varying types 
live in different geographical and eco- 
nomic conditions, the object of educa- 
tion must be primarily to create citizens 
aware of their nationality. In a small 
country with an old political tradition 
such as Great Britain’s, education is 
concerned with character training and 
with the actual teaching of subjects. 
Thus, films made in Britain are often 
too detailed for use in North America, 
while Canadian and American films are 
at the same time both too generalized 
and too specialized for use over here. 

I have found in informed educational 
circles in both countries a great admira- 
tion for the British type of instructional 
film, for its simplicity and its integrity 
and, above all, for its sparing and 
thoughtful use of commentary. Ameri- 
cans and Canadians are almost incredul- 
ous that a fundamental plan relating to 
the child and the cinema could have de- 
veloped in London during the V-I and 
the V-2 bombardment of the city. And 
yet to us the development seemed in- 
evitable. Two of the big circuits of film 
theatres over here, each run children’s 


theatres and even isolated individual 
cinemas have an opportunity to associate 
themselves with this plan which is non- 
profit making and directed at the wel- 
fare of the children. But the great prob- 
lem was and is to find the right kind of 
entertainment films for these child audi- 
ences which range from seven to four- 
teen. There were few films suitable for 
them. 

Children like action with a minimum 
of dialogue. They like their animated 
cartoons slow and simple. They like 
their films to be moral and the moral 
to be clear cut, black to be black and 
white to be very white. But no one 
really knows yet what children look for 
in films, and what they will accept with 
pleasure. The production of entertain- 
ment films for children is really a ven- 
ture into the unknown. 

We are making four or five short 
story films, each lasting about twenty 
minutes, and we hope to learn enough 
from these to make our first full-length 
feature film dealing with the children of 
London’s dramatic schools; it is to be 
called The Little Ballerina. We are also 
making at least four reels of cartoon 
stories in color. There is to be a series 
of children’s nature films, and every 
month there appears a film called Our 
Magazine, which shows the activities 


The following are films of historical interest, which the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, will run during the next month: 


October 1, 2, 3, 4— Tue Firm anv Con- 
TEMPORARY LIFE 

1934 The President Vanishes, directed 

by William Wellman, with Edward 

Arnold, Arthur Byron, Sydney 


Blackmer 
October 5, 6, 7— THe Star VEHICLE: Will 
Rogers 
1934 David Harum, directed by James 
Cruze 
October 8, 9, 10, 11—Ace Directors: 
Frank Capra 
1934 It Happened One Night, with 
Claudette Colbert and Clark Gable 


October 12, 13, 14—Tue Cuitp Star: 
Shirley Temple 


1935 The Little Colonel, directed by 


David Butler 


October 15, 16, 17, 18—TuHE Mystery 
Story 
1934 The Thin Man, directed by W. S. 
Van Dyke, with Myrna Loy and 
William Powell f 


October 19, 20, 21— Tue Comepy Trapti- 
TION 
1935 Ruggles of Red Gap, directed by 
Leo McCarey with Charles Laugh- 
ton, Zasu Pitts, Charles Ruggles 
22, 23, 24, 25 — Lrrerature INTO 
ILM 
1935 Mutiny on the Bounty, directed by 
Frank Lloyd, with Charles Laugh- 
ton, Clark Gable, Franchot Tone 
October 26, 27, 28 — Tue Frencn- Firm 
1936 La Kermesse Heroique, directed 
by Jacques Feyder, with Francoise 
Rosay, Jean Murat and Louis 
Jouvet 
October 29, 30, 31; Nov. 1— LiTeRaturE 
Into Firm 
1935 Lives of a Bengal Lancer, directed 
by Henry Hathaway, with Gary 
Cooper and Franchot Tone 
November 2, 3, 4— Tue Musicat Fim: 
Rogers and Astaire 
1936 Swing Time, directed by George . 
Stevens 
November 5, 6, 7, 8— THe Star VEHICLE: 
Greta Garbo 


1936 Camille, directed by George Cukor 


of children in this and other countries. 
We are planning a series of special 
children’s travel films, called The Magic 
Globe, in which two children from this 
country are magically transported to the 
Dominions and eventually to other parts 
of the world. We are planning to ex- 
periment with a fairy story told by 
means of puppets. We are making a 
grand dramatic serial in six episodes 
dealing with smugglers. Next year we 
hope to make a set of films in which 
children inquire into all kinds of public 
utilities. 

Helping us in planning and produc- 
ing our pictures is a national advisory 
council on which sit representatives of 
all those who come into touch with chil- 
dren in any way. There are signs that 
this move to produce films for chi'dren 
will not remain a national one. The 
first children’s cinema club will soon 
start in Canada, where our films will 
be shown. Already negotiations are 
under way for sending these pictures to 
Europe and to children of liberated 
countries. 


It may be at least ten years before we 
shall raise a generation brought up on 
good entertainment films in the theater 
and good instructional films in the 
schools. The generation will form an in- 
telligent and adult-minded audience in 
the cinema, before whom the best films 
can be shown and who will appreciate 
the best that the new craft of the cinema 
has to offer. 


Coverage on the 
Atomic Bomb 


The Atomic Bomb explosion in New 
Mexico as portrayed in footage recently 
released by the newsreels is a reminder 
of the death of film material which 
must yet lie unrevealed in official vaults. 
Gradually this is being released as the 
necessity for security diminishes. Already 
we have seen the U. S. Signal Corps film 
Miracle Harbor and Columbia’s release 
of Harbor Goes to France; beth films 
revealed the secret of Operation Mul- 
berry, the code name for the laying of 
the prefabricated harbor which carried 
our troops into France. Other war se- 
crets recently revealed via film are Op- 
eration Pluto (the laying of the pipeline 
under the Ocean), Operation Fido (the 
dispersal of fog on Allied Airfields), and 
Operation Fougasse (the petroleum war- 
fare defense of England’s beaches). 

What further secrets following the 
release of the Atomic Bomb exp!osion 
which remain to be uncovered, must 
necessarily be a matter for conjecture. 
But we may yet see other secrets revealed 
which have been recorded by the camera. 
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THE CREATIVE FORCE 


by Harry Randall 


HERE is a noticeable tendency towards 
Tiiminishine returns in people’s crea- 
tive activity. Often a film wins a favor- 
able reception because of its originality, 
revelation of life, wit, or analytical 
power. Its successors from the same 
craftsman or team gradually lose their 
impact. What should have matured as 
a style becomes through mechanical repe- 
tition a dry formula. 

The delightful irrationality and in- 
ventiveness of the early Disney cartoon 
have largely been replaced by coy senti- 
mentality, repetitious cuteness and the 
pursuit of naturalistic drawing and 
movement, with neglect of the spontane- 
ous transformations and visual clowning 
natural to animated cartoons. 

Pre-war North American newsreels 
became frozen into a repetitive pattern. 
Each week’s reel had its fashion show, 
its horse race, its ship launching, its 
football game, its parade, its “person- 
ality” arriving in port; each story photo- 
graphed and cut in the same manner as 
its prototype of the previous week. Some 
of the regular items could hardly be 
considered news of public interest, and 
many real news items were so cut to a 
pattern and so shouted over by a com- 
mentator who had developed a bad case 
of “narrator’s voice” that their signifi- 
cance was lost. 


Voice Techniques 


This portentous, agitated and unre- 
lenting voice (familiar to all who have 
heard American radio programs) is an- 
other example of freezing into moulds. 
Originally introduced as a method of 
dramatizing exciting events over the 
radio or on the newsreel screen, it be- 
came the habitual manner of most nar- 
rators, whose every report, advertise- 
ment or introduction sounded like a 
scoop announcement of the Great Flood. 
As a reaction against this, many film 
makers have tried to record commen- 
taries that are not forced or excessively 
wordy, but which sound natural and in- 
timate. This technique as well is already 
being used as a formula, and dynamic 
visual patterns are in danger of getting 
a tired, sad, vocal accompaniment, which 
is too laconic for the information that 
it must convey. 

Surprise is lacking in the more recent 
of Hitchcock’s thrillers because his for- 
mula for surprise is too well known. 
The sharp satire of The Great McGinty 
is dull and diffuse in the latest films of 
Preston Sturges, and the Conquering 
Hero conquers less formidable foibles 


than the Miracle or Sullivan’s Travels. 

The March of Time has lost some of 
its force by repetition of the same fami- 
liar vocal nuances. In the World In 
Action the foreboding voice of Cassandra 
which shook people into an awareness 
of the Nazi danger now accompanies 
demonstrations of the over-powering 
might of the Allies. 

The approach to reality in many 
documentary films is along a well-worn 
path. The pipe in the mouth, the pin- 
pointed map on the wall, the casualness 
to the point of insignificance, the same 
stock shots used in differing contexts, 
the quick World Tour of roaring guns 
for international reference, are devices 
which no longer carry conviction. 


Different Approaches 


There are many factors involved in 
these phenomena. The new work which 
attracts attention is probably the product 
of an enthusiastic tackling of the nu- 
merous varied production problems, 
problems of complicated machinery, of 
plot and acting, emphasis, movement 
and angle, selection and arrangement, 
every one of which receives individual 
attention. The new producer (or team, 
as film making is team work), may have 
the advantage of an individual way of 
seeing and telling, which interests be- 
cause of its freshness and unfamiliarity. 
Also, he is likely to be in close participat- 
ing contact with a large number of rep- 
resentative people. Moreover, he may 
have accumulated in the course of long 
apprenticeship a number of ideas and 
plans about film making, which he is 
now able to put to test. If he is shooting 
on location, he may find himself in 
strange surroundings, which he records 
while his first impressions are still fresh. 


Rough, but Vital 


The resulting work may have some 
rough edges, but it will very likely 
possess vitality and an appropriate tech- 
nique. Intimate struggle with each par- 
ticular problem will have resulted in a 
suitable method of dealing with it. 

Having mastered a workable set of 
methods through practice, the film maker 
has a ready-made bag of tricks to take 
care of the less important routines on 
his next assignments. He is able to focus 
his attention on the major problems. 
High overhead and the pressure of a 
production schedule make it necessary 
for him to utilize short-cuts. The ele- 
ments with which he is most preoccupied 
will give his work its special style. And 


as Ernest Newman has recently pointed 
out regarding musicians, his habitual de- 
vices for dealing summarily with minor 
problems will also stamp his work with 
“fingerprints.” 

All well and good. But as his experi- 
ence accumulates, this bag of tricks may 
expand to cover more and more aspects 
of production. If his film making be- 
comes an uninspired routine, the films 
will be full of solutions that have 
worked before, but are now stale. He 
has not learned to make films; he has 
learned merely to repeat and copy. Re- 
petition may even be what his employers 
want of him — but eventually it will 
wear thin, and audiences will no longer 
be moved by his work. Mechanical copy- 
ing of previous success can reproduce 
only the skeleton, and not the flesh and 
blood. Is it surprising that a film is still- 
born when its makers have experienced 
neither the joys of conception nor the 
pains of parturition? 


Against Isolation 


A second factor in the diminution of 
the creative force is the loss of contacts 
with popular life and activity, which 
may come with success. Working, talk- 
ing and drinking within a group of 
specialists, one will find his interests and 
activities becoming ingrown. His thought 
and action will spring from the thoughts 
and actions of the narrow world in 
which his orbit has become fixed. His 
inspiration will be a secondary deriva- 
tive of the inspirations of others, or of 
his own earlier conceptions. He will re- 
digest mental food which has been 
several times digested. In part this may 
result in a refining and sharpening of 
many lines of thought. The debt which 
all forms of science and culture owe to 
a long cumulative heritage is tremend- 
ous. But where the mental inbreeding 
is too confined, and cut off from the rest 
of the society in which it takes place. 
the invigorating contacts with the vital 
problems and forces operating in that 
society are lacking, and the products 
will be the sterile ones of a cult. Film 
being essentially a popular form, depend- 
ing for its very existence upon an inter- 
ested audience of millions, it cannot 
divorce itself from the factories and 
armies, farms and warehouses, pubs and 
playing fields, school class rooms and 
city streets. 

A third factor is the loss of the capa- 
city. to see which comes with familiarity. 
The sharp observation and wonder sti- 
mulated by something seen or experi- 
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enced for the first time fade away as 
frequent contact renders its common- 
place. One relapses into the common 
adult tendency to classify and pigeon- 
hole every stimulus, to respond with the 
reactions habitual to the type or class 
of event to which the experience belongs, 
rather than to the unique experience 
itself. The consummation of a romance 
will be just like all other love affairs. 
The liberation on one city will seem the 
same as the liberation of another. This is 
surely the road to cliche! 

The film maker who would retain his 
vigour and his audience must approach 
every subject and problem with fresh 
zest, keeping a watchful eye on his store 
of methods to make sure they do not 
master him. For him, as for the novice, 
there is no easy road to creation. In 
order most clearly and forcefully to 
communicate his meaning, he must con- 
tinually refresh his style with new meth- 
ods of work: new ideas, new juxtaposi- 
tions, new faces, mew characters, new 
principles — not along the path of for- 
malism, but by dipping into life which 
is complex and ever-changing, and which 
does not reward those who reduce it to 
formulae. 

The complaint, “There are no more 
worlds to conquer,” could have proceeded 
only from lazy man’s inertia in the face 
of problems which could not be solved 
in the habitual way. The people who 
never grow senile are those who main- 
tain their curiosity and their interest in 
exploring new paths, as Verdi, Pavlov, 
Shaw, Mme. Curie, Edison and Freud 
have done. 


New Hollywood 
Magazine Ready 


Hollywood is to have another maga- 
zine reflecting opinions and critiques of 
its serious writers and filmmakers. The 
Screen Writer, published by the Screen 
Writers Guild, has served a necessary 
function for some while. Now, Holly- 
wood Quarterly, published by the Holly- 
wood Writers Mobilization and the 
University of California, will make its 
debut, sometime this month. 

The Quarterly will discuss develop- 
ments in motion pictures, radio, music 
for film and radio, television and other 
technological advances of the screen and 
radio. 

Contributors for the first issue will 
include Lester Cole, Alexander Knox, 
William Dieterle, Irving Pichel, Dudley 
Nichols and Dr. Franklin Fearing of 
UCLA. 

Those on the Quarterly editorial 
board of directors include: Samuel T. 
Farquhar, Dr. Fearing, John Howard 
Lawson, Kennth Macgowan and Frank- 


lin P. Rolfe. 


NEW 16mm SOUND 
Fle S, from BRITAIN 
This film shows how the work of the RAF fitted into the overall air strategy 
of the European was, and how complex and far-seeing planning turned the 
“blitzkrieg” against its originator. 

BAILEY BRIDGE .......... 1 r0eel—8 minutes 


One of the war's most jealously guarded secrets is revealed in this film on 
the construction and use of a portable pre-fabricated bridge made of inter- 
nega parts which keeps rivers from being effective lines of enemy 

ense. 


DAWN OVER CYRENAICA ...... . 2 reeis—22 minutes 
Cyrenaica, bordering on Egypt and the Mediterranean, was the first section 
of North Africa to be freed from Italian fascist control. The liberating British 
armies were followed by British Civil Affairs Officers who introduced modern 
farming methods in helping the local Arabs raise their standard of living. 


DOMINION STATUS ...... . . 2 reels—18 minutes 


This film explains and demonstrates the meaning of the “dominion status” 
enjoyed by Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and 
Ireland, as defined by the Statute of Westminster enacted in 1931, and shows 
the part played by the Dominions in the war. 

FALL OF GERMANY (Act & Fact #7). 1 ree! — 12 minutes 

After the Allies crossed the Rhine, they smashed deep into the heart of 
Germany, winni ms surrender from army after army. The heavy pounding of 
the Air Forces and the daring thrusts of the land armies brought Germany to 
her knees and heralded the proclamation of V-E Day 


OPERATION FIDO ........ 1 reel—12 minutes 


Fog is the greatest single menace to aircraft. Fog over British airhelds 
became more of a menace than flak over Germany, causing accidents, loss of 
life, and often the complete cessation of operations. FIDO solved the problem 
of fog by dispersing it with petroleum burners. 


RHINE LINE (Act & Fact #6) . . . . . 1 reel—10 minutes 


The Allied line-up on the western bank of the Rhine and how the Allied 


armies broke from their positions, made their spectacular crossings of the 
Rhine and struck deep into the heart of Germany. 


The story of the southern supply line of the Persia Iraq Command over 
which British, American and Indian soldiers transported millions of tons of 
war supplies for delivery to the Russian armies. 


SOLDIER SAILOR ....... . & reels—52 minutes 


Early in the war British merchant ships were armed to defend themselves 
against aerial and submarine attack. The force of gunners were called 
D.E.M.S. (Defensively Equipped Merchant Ships) and this film records the 
kind of work they did. 


STRICKEN PENINSULA ....... 2 reels — 16 minites 


Made before the end of the Italian campaign, this film shows scenes of the 
devastation in Southern Italy and of the slow painful process of reconstruc- 
tion started with the help of the Allied organizations. 


TIME AND TIDE .......... 2 secls—16 minutes 


The important and tittle known work of the men of the Admiralty Salvage 
Department is shown as they clear a harbour of wrecked enemy vessels and 
open it once again to Allied shipping. 


UNRELENTING STRUGGLE .. . . . 2 recis—18 minutes 


Highlights from Churchill's radio speeches to the British people from the 
beginning of the war to V-E Day against a background of action shots. 
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Plan for the Dutch Indies 


by Heien Van Dongen Ivens 


HE Department of Education of the 

Netherlands Indies Government has 
extensive plans for the resumption of 
education in the islands of the Dutch 
East Indies. Highly compact educational 
kits including textbooks, supplies and in 
many cases, films, will be standard 
equipment of Netherlands Indies author- 
ities who follow liberating troops. 

Tarakan and Balikpapan are already 
the scenes of resumed education with a 
program prepared by the Government’s 
Education Department and aimed at 
bringing self-contained schools to areas 
where education was halted by the Ja- 
panese. The plan includes facilities for 
contracting three year’s study into two 
years, recruiting of teachers by issuing 
temporary diplomas and broadening the 
curriculum whereby Indonesian pupils 
will learn Dutch, and European pupils 
will learn Malayan. 

A principle weapon to offset the poi- 
sonous effects of the Japanese propa- 
ganda will be a visual education project 
stressing the United Nations theme, 
Allied achievements in promoting a bet- 
ter postwar world and the Netherlands 
part in it. It is planned that during the 
first year 20 film programs will be pro- 
duced. Each program will consist of: 

1) a 20-minute film, the main theme 
of which will be a section of the 
history of the Second World War 
and the victory of the democratic 
way of life, 

2) a 10-minute film concentrating 
on some special aspect of the theme 
of the main film; 

3) a 10-minute film or travelogue 
dealing with human interest as- 
pects treated in the main film. 

This program is to be directed to the 
information of the Netherlands and In- 
donesian Armed Forces and to the edu- 
cation of the mass of the population of 
the Indies, especially the youth. The films 
will be available for wider showing at 
night to educate the masses of the 
people. The films will be screened on 
mobile projector units throughout the 


schoo!s and villages of the Netherlands 
Indies. 

Each screening will be preceded a 
week before by a fiim-strip, expounding 
details affecting the main theme of the 
coming film program. 

As these films are directed toward 
Netherlands and Indonesian Army and 
Navy personnel and the Indonesian civ- 
ilian population, they will have to be in 
harmony with the way of living and 
emotional life. Indonesian humor must 
be expressed. They cannot be merely 
translations of foreign made films. 
Therefore, Indonesians will be trained 
and developed for key positions in the 
production of these films. 


Extensive Survey 


Joris Ivens has been put in charge of 
organizing the project as a whole and 
I have been asked by the Department of 
Education, which has temporary head- 
quarters in Australia, to select film ma- 
terial which can be used for the produc- 
tion of these 20 film programs. During 
the last three months I have done an 
extensive survey of all the films pro- 
duced during the last six or seven years 
by the various government agencies in 
the United States, Canada, Great Bri- 
tain, France and other production units 
who made documentary and informa- 
tion films. I have plowed my way 
through a few million feet and have 
finally selected approximately half a mil- 
lion feet which we hope to purchase 
and from which the 20-film programs 
mentioned will be produced. 

We are still in the process of organi- 
zation. Now that my film selections have 
been accepted we must, of course, clear 
the legal rights with the various agen- 
cies. The response so far has been very 
good. The Office of War Information, 
both domestic and overseas branches, 
the Canadian National Fi!m Board, The 
French and Czechoslovak Information 
Services, Artkino, Brandon Films and 
the British Ministry of Information 
have already given us permission to use 
their film material. 


French Films Ready 
For Release 


The motion picture division of the 
French Press and Information Service 
has recently. received several shipments 
of films. The films were all made in 
France and intended for theatrical as 
well as non-theatrical release. 


The Wheels Turn Again is the first 
film showing the beginning of recon- 
struction in France. In telling how the 
French communication industries have 
begun to recover and work after five 
years of occupation and war, it points 
up the great devastation wrought in the 
country and the difficulty of rebuilding 
and reconstruction. The film will be 
available with English and French com- 
mentaries in either 16mm or 35mm. 


The Pasteur Institute, a two-reel edu- 
cational film showing the workings of 
the world renown scientific institute and 
its contribution towards maintaining the 
health of France, has also been received. 
The English version of the film in 
16mm and 35mm, is being planned as 
the first of a special series of documen- 
tary and educational films to be released 
to schools and colleges. 


The French film office now has 
available, for non-theatrical release only, 
The Camps of the Dead, a two-reel 
documentary on the atrocity camps of 
Germany. Photographed by French and 
and Allied cameramen, it gives complete 
coverage of such horror camps af Buch- 
enwald, Belsen, Dachau and other in- 
famous places. By its nature, it is limited 
to non-theatrical audiences and is at 
present available only with French com- 
mentary. An English version is in pre- 
paration. 


A film titled Welcome, showing 
American and British soldiers in France 
and the hearty welcome given them by 
the population is expected to be ready 
for distribution here within the next 
several weeks. It will be available for 
theatrical as well as non-theatrical re-, 
lease and will be distributed in 16mm 
and 35mm with English and French 


commentaries. 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 16MM 
STAR AND THE SAND 


UNRRA WORK AT YUGOSLAV CAMP IN EGYPT 
Released in the United States by UNRRA 
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MEDICAL REVIEWS 


EDICINE has made one of the great 
M contributions toward winning the 
war. With almost miraculous rapidity 
its area of concentration was expanded 
to fields which under peacetime condi- 
tions had tended to lie in the periphery 
of interest. Not only did battlefield in- 
juries bring to the forefront the problem 
of treating large numbers of wounded 
and providing for the rehabilitation of 
those who were permanently handicap- 
ped, but the stationing of large numbers 
of men in tropica! climates led to inten- 
sive investigations of measures by which 
such diseases as malaria, filariasis and 
dengue fever could be controlled and 
cured. 

The realization that man-hours were 
a vital weapon not only stimulated re- 
search into methods by which the con- 
valescent period might be shortened but 
also resulted in the development of meas- 
ures designed to keep members of the 
armed forces and the homefront army 
of war workers at the highest possible 
level of health and efficiency. 


Gains for Science 


Now that the period of reconversion 
has arrived it will be equally apparent 
that during the past five years medicine 
has gained as much as it has given. The 
war has served as a catalyst, accelerating 
the progress of the sciences of medicine 
and public health far beyond their 
normal rate. Nor do al! the significant 
advances serve wartime conditions only. 

The extension of knowledge in the 
fields of blood transfusion, chemo- 
therapy, insect control and nutrition (to 
mention but a few of the areas of prog- 
ress) will benefit civilization long after 
the scars of war have healed. It is by 
the application of the products and by- 
products of wartime medicine to civilian 
life that we can in part compensate for 
the years of destruction behind us. 

Below are presented reviews of some 

of the films dealing with subjects which 
might be broadly classified as wartime 
health and medicine. It should be empha- 
sized that they represent only a small 
fraction of the films which might be 
included in this category and that in 
subsequent issues other screen subjects 
will be reviewed. 
SOMETHING You Dipn’t Eat (1945) 
—10 minutes, sound, color. Produced 
by Walt Disney for the Office of War 
Information and the War Food Admin- 
istration. 

This film attempts to focus public 
attention of children and adults upon the 


Seven Basic Food Groups and the neces- 
sity for devising meals to include foods 
from each group every day in order to 
maintain the nutritional status of the 
United States and to prevent the present- 
day shortages from making inroads in 
our present nutritional level. The em- 
phasis is upon the sins of omission rather 
than upon the sins of commission. The 
film notes the work of two early scien- 
tists who were among the first to realize 
that disease could be caused by the lack 
of proper food, Lind and Eijkman, who 
discovered that scurvy and beri-beri were 
caused by diets deficient in vitamins C 
and B-1 respectively, or rather by the 
lack of foods which were rich in these 
vitamins. It then goes on to demonstrate 
the possibilities for making meals both 
tasteful and nutritious and concludes 
with the idea that it is the patriotic duty 
of the public to see that its diet lives up 


to the standards set by the Seven Basic 
Food Groups. 


The film is too brief to go into detail 
about the food groups. However, it is 
the best that has been done along these 
lines so far. It will probably arouse 
enough curiosity in the minds of some of 
the public to foster further inquiry into 
the subject. 


NoRMAN JOLLIFFE, M.D. 


PsycHiatTry IN Action (1944) — 62 
min., sound. Produced by the British 
Ministry of Information. Distributed by 
the Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion through the courtesy of the British 
Information Services. 


The actual procedures are shown, 
here, which are in use at one of the neu- 
ropsychiatric centers set up by the Emer- 
gency Medical Service of the British 
Ministry of Health for the treatment 
of both civilians and members of the 
armed forces suffering from war neu- 
roses, and the gradual therapeutic steps 
followed in these institutions from the 
day the patient arrives to the time of 
his discharge when his readustment to 
military or civil life is carefully ar- 


ranged. It follows the patients through | 


the admission wards, their comprehensive 
series of physical and psychological ex- 
aminations, and the therapeutic regimes 
they are placed upon. There are scenes, 
accompanied by intelligent discussion, of 
patients undergoing such therapeutic 
procedures as continuous narcosis, modi- 
fied insulin therapy, electric shock, 
narco-analysis, group therapy. and occu- 
pational therapy. 


Psychiatry In Action is of particular 
value in showing the British manner ot 
handling the difficuit problem of “effort 
syndrome” and aiso in showing some of 
Britain’s common sense methods, such as 
placing of neuropsychiatric centers close 
to the cities and institutions of medical 
teaching and the limitation of a patient’s 
stay to a six-to-eight-week period. 


The film is an exceptionally good one. 
There is a slight tendency, however, for 
it to drag in spots. 


The film would appeal to physicians 
in general as well as to psychiatrists 
engaged in this type of work. It could 
also be shown to advantage in psychiatric 
courses a medical schools. In my opinion, 
it is too technical for showing to a lay 
audience and there are sequences in it 
which would have to be deleted (such as 
the electric shock procedures) if such use 
were contemplated. 


Peter G. Denker, M.D. 


Out or Bep WITHIN TWENTy-Four 
Hours AFTER OPERATION PREVENTS 
PuLMonary, CIRCULATORY AND OTH- 
ER COMPLICATIONS AND HASTENS RE- 
COVERY — 25 min., silent, color. Pro- 
duced by D. J. Leithauser, M.D., 14727 
Jefferson Ave. E., Detroit Mich. 


This film is designed for and should 
be shown to medical audiences only. It 
is concerned with the postoperative 
treatment of nine patients who had 
undergone major operations. These pa- 
tients were mobilized for short intervals 
the first day after the surgical inter- 
vention. Several of them were climbing 
stairs, doing bending exercises, and even 
leaving the hospital within the period 
when, according to more conservative 
standards, they should still be recum- 
bent. According to the records, when 
this regime of early rising is followed, 
there is a rapid return to normal vital 
capacity, and claims are made that cir- 
culation is improved and there is less 
danger of pulmonary complications and 
wound disruption. 


Out of Bed Within Twenty-Four 
Hours After Oberation proves the ra- 
pidity with which the body can recover 
from surgica! intervention. Thus, the 
main value of the film lies in its chal- 
lenge to “rules” which are often ac- 
cepted without consideration of indivi- 
dual variations among patients. Sur- 
geons who see it might well come to 
the conclusion that the period of con- 
finement after an operation should be 
based upon the condition of the patient 
as well as upon the type of operation 
which he has undergone. The film might 


(Continued on opposite page) 
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also lead medical men into a considera- 
tion of the differences among individual 
patients who are recovering from the 
same disease and the varying periods of 
bed-confinement which might be pre- 
scribed as a result of these differences. 
Joun E. Derrrick, M.D. 


Out oF Bep Into Action (1945) — 
17 min., sound. Produced by the Army 
Air Forces. 

RECONDITIONING OF CONVALESCENTS 
For Return To Duty (1944) — 40 
min., sound. Produced by the U. S. 
Army. 


These films deal with the utilization 
of the convalescent period for positive 
rehabilitative procedures in practically 
the same way, although the commentary 
in the first is directed to the patient and 
in the second to the physician. Soldiers 
are shown in various stages of convales- 
cence, ranging from bed cases to those 
who are about to be returned to combat 
status. Emphasis is placed on construc- 
tive educational and recreational activ- 
ities as well as on physical rehabilitation. 
Stress is put upon the introduction of 
rehabilitative measures early in the con- 
valescent period while the patient is still 
in bed. 

These films adequately fulfill the pur- 
pose for which they were made — that 
is, to demonstrate to the patients and 
personnel in military hospitals the 
methods which have been found most 
effective in reconditioning persons in- 
jured in combat. Their usefulness among 
civilian groups is more limited, since 
convalescence from the diseases most 
frequently met with in civilian life is 
not necessarily handled in the same man- 
ner. Other than their use in military 
hospitals and convalescent centers, the 
films could be utilized for both, per- 
sonnel and patients in veterans’ hospitals, 
and, if the above-mentioned limitations 
are borne in mind, for those in convales- 
cent institutions and hospitals for chronic 
diseases. 


Joun E. Derrrick, M.D. 


Tue Insiwe Story (1945) — 30 min., 
sound. Produced by the U. S. Coast 
Guard. Distributed by U. S. Navy 
Training Films Library, 27 West 61st 
St., New York City. 


The purpose of this film is to explain 
the origin and proper handling of the 
type of milder neurosis frequently en- 
countered in military service. It does 
this by telling the story of Pat Jones 
who enjoyed a place of importance in 
his family and community but who 


found himself to be just “one of the 
boys” on his induction into military 
service. The connection between his re- 
sultant feeling of insecurity and the 
knee he had once injured in a football 
game, which begins to hurt again is 
cleverly explained by means of animated 
sequences showing the activities of his 
unconscious mind. Pat finds that others 
among the men have similar problems. 

The film is excellently and _ intelli- 
gently prepared and portrays both in 
language and action the types of adjust- 
ment problem frequently found in the 
service and the method by which they 
are handled by physicians in the service. 
Most of the cases would fall into the 
category of anxiety neurosis secondary to 
difficulties in adjustment, and the pro- 
cedures of the therapy and re-education 
are intelligently explained. 

The Inside Story could readily be 
understood by the layman. The film is 
suitable for showing at meetings of 
general practitioners or in introductory 
courses of psychiatry to medical students. 
It might likewise be used to advantage 
in the rehabilitation of service men who 
have “cracked up” and who may at pres- 
ent be patients in veterans’ hospitals or 
other therapeutic centers or clinics. 

Peter G. Denker, M.D. 


Sovier MeEpICINE AT THE FRONT 
(1944) — 55 min., sound. Produced by 
Soyouzmultfilm Studios, U.S.S.R. Dis- 
tributed by Brandon Films, 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Soviet Medicine at the Front, with 
Frederic March as commentator, does 
much to make understandable the reality 
of the care of battle casualties. The film 
consists of a detailed survey of the care 
of the wounded soldiers, from the mo- 
ment of injury, through the various 
transfers from the first-aid station to 
the battalion and mobile hospital units, 
to the large base hospitals for the more 
seriously wounded. Administration is 
stressed and well illustrated. The exam- 
ination and reexamination of soldiers 
for proper identificaion and classification 
with the control of treatment and the 
assignment of priority for surgery, is 
demonstrated by a simple numbering 
system and the use of co'or preferences. 

No plot is attempted, but a running 
narrative is maintained, with short dem- 
onstrations of some portions of operative 
procedures and prophylaxis, maintenance 
of cleanliness, care of morale and re- 
habilitation, with the final return of 78 
per cent of all wounded to battle sta- 
tions. The pains-taking care for both 
the seriously wounded and those with 
minor iniuries is a credit to the ideals 
of medicine and the efficiency of the 
medical routine depicted. 


In a few spots the lack of action 
makes for loss of interest. The film deals 
with actual battle conditions and is not 
dramatized. The facts are real to the 
core, and should be judged with this 
viewpoint in mind, rather than as an 
accomplished artistic endeavor. It is 
naural that the Russian patriotic motive 
is stressed. 

This film should be of interest to all 
physicians and surgeons, particularly 
those who have seen military service. 

Atrrep Ancrist, M.D. 


Films for Victory 
Loan Released 


Motion pictures specially produced 
by various film units of the armed 
forces for showing to non-theatrical au- 
diences during the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Victory Loan have been complet- 
ed, according to an announcement re- 
cently made by the War Finance Divi- 
sion of the Treasury. 

The National 16mm Victory Film 
Committee, which functioned until Sep- 
tember as the 16mm Advisory Commit- 
tee of the OWI, and all forces of the 
16mm industry have again offered their 
complete cooperation, R. W. Coyne, field 
director of the division announced. The 
Department of Agriculture, Office of 
Education and other Government agen- 
cies also are cooperating to insure wide 
use of films to sell Victory Bonds. 

Mr. Coyne reported that the follow- 
ing pictures will be made available in 
16mm for the Bond drive: 

Produced by. the Navy: Voyage to Re- 
covery, 10 minutes; The Fleet that Came 
to Stay, 20 minutes; Conquest of the 
Night, 15 minutes. 

Army Ground Forces: Diary of a 
Sergeant, 22 minutes; Stilwell Road, 50 
minutes; Jt’s Your America, 40 minutes. 

Army Air Forces: Army Air Forces— 
Pacific, 18 minutes; Target Invisible, 
15 minutes. 

Marine Corps: Objective Security, 20 
minutes. 

Treasury Department: Peace Comes. 
to America, 20 minutes. 

Navy Impact Bulletins, three to four 
minutes: T’o Win the Peace, Secrets, 
Our Children, Bonds of Victory and 
Condition Black. 

Three-minute song shorts also have 
been made: J Don’t Want to Change the 
Subject, We've Got Another Bond to 
Buy and Ten Years from Now. 

Promotion material, including two- 
color folders describing the films, half- 
sheet posters, publicity kits, a mvanual 
and Victory Loan campaign book on the 
films and special events, have been pre- 
pared by the division. 
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EFLA 


INVITES YOU 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Educational Film Library Association, Inc., is a non-profit membership corporation. It is a professional organization of 
educational institutions and agencies. Its purpose is to promote the production, distribution, and utilization of audio-visual aids 
suitable for classroom, assembly or forum use by school and adult groups. 


YOUR COLLEAGUES IN EFLA 


are representatives of colleges and universities, state, county and 
city school systems and health departments, and other educational 
institutions or agencies maintaining a program of audio-visual aids. 
These Constituent and Associate members are privileged to vote 
and hold office. Service members come from the group in com- 
merce and industry concerned with audio-visual education. Inter- 
national members are representatives of societies and associations 
in audio-visual education in other countries. Individuals wishing 
to receive Association printed publications hold Personal mem- 
berships. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


I, C. Boertin, Chairman, The Pennsylvania State College 
Epcar Dae, Vice-Chairman, Ohio State University 
Patricia QO. Bair, Secretary, Cleveland Public Library 
JosepH E. Dickman, Chicago Public Schools 

Bruce A. Finptay, Los Angeles City Schools 

James S. Kinper, Pennsylvania College for Women 

L. C. Larson, Indiana University 

E. B. Rocet, Central Washington College of Education 
Georce B. ZEHMER, University of Virginia 


MAKE SURE YOUR APPLICATION IS IN 


in time for this year’s program. Send it with your check or an 
official purchase order to the Association’s office. 


DUES for a membership year (September 1 through August 31) 
are as follows: 


Constituent and Associate (per size film library) 


Const. Assoc. 

Less than 100 titles $10.00 $ 5.00 

100 to 249 titles 15.00 7.50 

250 to 999 titles 20.00 10.00 

1000 to 2499 titles 25.00 15.00 

2500 to 4999 titles 35.00 25.00 

5000 titles amd 50.00 35.00 
Service membership 10.00 
International membership 10.00 
Personal membership 2.00 


ACTIVITIES— 


are planned to provide educators a means of accomplishing to- 
gether what they are unable to attempt alone. Through interchange 
between members, the activities of its committees in special- 
interest areas, publications and its office facilities, the Association 
provides a clearing-house for and about the field of audio-visual 
education. 


S| 8/2 
x | x |x |x |x | FILM NEWS, designated as the official organ 
of the Association, is now expanded to a 32- 


page monthly magazine. 
ANNUAL REPORT of the Association. 


PUBLICATIONS — timely booklets on film 
utilization, selected films, teachers’ guides, 
etc. (some free, some for sale). 


EFLA BULLETIN, confidential news letter 
with critical comment. 


EFLA SERVICE SUPPLEMENT, lists of 
lists, bibliographies, film lists and evalua- 
tions. 


MAILING SERVICE, discount rates on 
mailings to EFLA’s membership and its na- 
tional register of audio-visual personnel. 


EDUCATIONALLY PRODUCED FILMS— 
x |x Distribution of member-produced films as 


approved by EFLA committee for sale. © 
Discount on purchases of these approved 


film titles. 


The Educational Film Library Association, Inc. 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 


Circle 5-5748 


x x 
| 
| 
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Eric Johnston, 48-year-old head of 
the U. S$. Chamber of Commerce, suc- 
ceeded Will H. Hays on September 19 
as president of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America. 

The industry’s overtures to Mr. John- 
ston began two years ago when he re- 
ceived world-wide publicity as a result 
of his trip to the Soviet Union. Since 
that time, film trade papers have been 
reporting Mr. Johnston’s association 
with the Hays Office. The rumor finally 
became a fait accompli. Mr. Johnston 
replaces Hays who has been the film in- 
dustry czar since 1922. 

In his prepared statement to the press, 
Johnston outlined a five-point program 
to be achieved by the industry and made 
known briefly his ideas concerning a re- 
search project and a Motion Picture In- 
stitute. He also indicated that the in- 
dustry would no longer take a merely 
passive interest in the field of the edu- 
cational film. 


Films in Education 


“The war has demonstrated the edu- 
cational value of the film,” he said. “The 
armed forces attained striking results in 
their use of training films. We must 
strive to make the motion picture an im- 
portant adjunct to our whole educational 
system. In the schools, fiims are being 
used more and more as visual aids. 

“In the field of adult education and 
specifically in the retraining of the vete- 
rans and war workers, there is a limit- 
less opportunity for the motion picture,” 
Johnston observed. “In the factories, 
better management-labor relations can 
be promoted through the films.” 

The cooperative effort of the industry 
during the war, “must be carried over 
into the peace,” he declared. “Our pur- 
pose is to work with all these elements 
to form a Motion Picture Institute so 
that the industry can assume its full 
share of the responsibility of promoting 
peace and better living. Nothing like 
this has ever been attempted in any 
American industry in peacetime. It is the 
natural evolution of political into indus- 
trial democracy. We cannot maintain 
democratic capitalism without industrial 
democracy,” Johnston said. “The mo- 
tion picture industry can set the ex- 
ample.” 

A greatly expanded research program 
“should be undertaken” by the industry, 
he advocated. “It should be a coopera- 
tive program for the benefit of the en- 
tire industry. Such research naturally 
will involve countless facets to improve 


the film, the theatre, methods and tech- 
niques. Greater use of pictures in the 
educational field will be fully explored,” 
he made known. 

How much time and effort Mr. Johns- 
ton will be able to devote to his interest 
in educational films is a matter of con- 
jecture at this time. It would appear 
that he will have more pertinent matters 
of the industry to consider, specifically 
trade agreements with foreign countries 
and the U. S. Government’s pending 
anti-trust suit against the five major film 
companies. 


Recently Samuel Goldwyn read an ac- 
count of a troop train of marines pro- 
ceeding across the country, dropping its 
veterans along the way, with poignant 
dramas of their homecomings. He de- 
cided it would make a splendid screen 
story, and arranged to have MacKinlay 
Kantor, the novelist, make a_ screen 
treatment, permitting him to retain the 
publishing right. The result is Glory 
For Me. Kantor’s novel, an expansion 
of the original story, will be published 
soon by Coward-McCann. 

The screen play will be by playwright 
Robert E. Sherwood, former overseas 
direcor of the OWI. It is his first Holly- 
wood assignment since pre-Pearl Harbor 
days. 

Goldwyn has signed Colonel William 
Wyler to direct Glory For Me. Col. 
Wyler for the past three years has been 
with the Army Air Forces, directing a 
number of documentary films, most im- 
portant of which was Memphis Belle. 


oe 


James Fitzpatrick, MGM’s_ ubiqui- 
tous Voice of the Globe, has just re- 
turned from England, where he did 


shooting for several one-reel subjects of: 


Britain’s contemporary scene which he 
will produce. It is believed the Brit- 
ish Government have gone out of their 
way to assist this best-selling observer to 
record England as it is— “and so it is 
with this thought in our mind that we 
say Farewell Leicester Square.” 


oe 


Canada will lose a good public servant 
when John Grierson’s resignation as 
Film Commissioner becomes effective 
this November. Grierson, who has 
headed Canada’s National Film Board 
since 1939, is leaving to organize an in- 
dependent company that will produce 
and distribute world-wide documentary 
films. He announced that his New York 


branch will be headed by Stuart Legg, 
the Film Board’s chief producer, who 
has been responsible for the World In 
Action series of short films distributed in 
this country by United Artists. 

Grierson also announced that he will 
produce two monthly series of films for 
international theatrical showing, one to 
be concerned with international affairs 
and the other with scientific and tech- 
nological developments.’ In his formal 
resignation Grierson expressed a desire 
to remain associated with the Canada 
Foundation, which was formed recently 
in the Dominion with a proposed fund 
of $2,000,000 in contributions, to pro- 
mote cultural and scientific life in 
Canada. 

Grierson’s wartime program for the 
Canadian Film Board has been at all 
times to place the international interest 
on a level with the national one. Re- 
ferring to this he said that the Film 
Board had not been ab!e to do so “with- 
out occasional criticism from unimagina- 
tive and isolationist quarters, but that 
policy has, of course, been justified in 
the increasing prestige of our Govern- 
ment film operation at home and abroad, 
in the consequent prestige—and I 
think it may be notable — which has 
accrued to Canada as a young, progres- 
sive and unselfish nation.” 


The Chinese Ministry of Information 
has prepared four new documentary 
films from material taken in China by 
the Ministry’s own photographer, War- 
ren Lee. Three are one-reel pictures 
produced for the Ministry of Informa- 
tion by Sun Dial Films: Fighting Men 
of China, Road to Victory, and China’s 
Pattern for Peace. The fourth film is a 
two-reeler in 16mm of the people entitled 
The Voice of China, which was pro- 
duced by Chinese News Service. 


oe 


Industrial Films celebrated its second 
anniversary as a production organization 
with an announcement of a change of 
name and an enlargement of staff and 
facilities. The group, which was organ-. 
ized in 1943 with Stephen Bosustrow, 
Dave Hilberman and Zachary Schwartz, 
all former Disney men, as co-partners, 
is now functioning under the new name 
of United Film Productions. 

The firm was organized originally to 
turn out the animated color cartoon for 
the Roosevelt campaign called Hell Bent 
For Election. This was shown non-the- 
atrically to approximately four million 
people. Thereafter, the firm continued 
to turn out pictures for the Army, the 
Navy, the OWI and various industrial 
companies. 
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Industrial 


(Continued from page 3) 


and personnel for their motion pictures. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor, production was 
farmed out by agencies to individual 
- producers and the results were not al- 
ways what the client desired. Several 
firms were ill-advised as to the type of 
picture to make and how to make it, as 
well as how to get it distributed. 

In consequence, film handling by the 
agencies was a hit-or-miss affair gene- 
rally, with production budgets hitting 
stratospheric numerals and the resultant 
product missing warrantable expendi- 
tures. Of course, a number of good pic- 
tures did get through, but this was ac- 
complished in spite of the general mud- 
dling. 

As soon as the nation turned towards 
reconversion, the big companies began to 
put into effect some of their plans which 
had been vegetating in file cabinets for 
six months or more. 


Big Film Budgets 

Ford, RCA, Swift, Nash-Kelvinator, 
Reynoids Metals, Pan American Air- 
ways, American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, U.S. Rubber, U. S. Steel, among 
other companies, are ready to go ahead 
with their programs. 

Ford, Swift, Shell and RCA, for ex- 
ample, are lining up plans for $500,000 
expenditures on films for the post-war 
year. Firms such as General Motors, 
Chrysler, duPont, also are expected to 
be in this expenditure group. Smaller 
companies are thinking in terms of $100,- 
000 to $200,000 a year for films. 

This begins to add up to a lot of 
money for motion pictures that are being 
designed to do a variety of things. 


Shows for Workers 


Additionally, there are firms such as 
General Electric, Eastman Kodak, Bell 
& Howell, Bell Aircraft, New York 
Central, Aetna Life Insurance, Lock- 
heed, Glenn L. Martin, Pratt-Whitney, 
Wright Aeronautical, Vultee, Chance- 
Vought and Kellet Autogyro, which 
maintain film production departments. 

Most of these firms, and at least two 
hundred more, were the ones which es- 
tablished 16mm projectors in their plants 
during the war for showing of training 
films to plant workers. Once the projec- 
tors were brought in, the companies 
maintained a steady flow of film shows, 
including the Army-Navy incentive pic- 
tures, Treasury Department war bond 
shorts, Office of War Information films 
and many other subjects produced by 
Government agencies since Pearl Har- 
bor. On the lighter side, they provided 
16mm one reel color comedy cartoons. 


At least 4,000 war plants continued 
16mm shows for their employees during 
the three war years. Manufacturers of 
16mm projectors and other equipment 
are hopeful this number will be doubled 
within a few years. 

Projection of one or two-reel fact 
films, plus a comedy or carton, for view- 
ing at lunch hour in factories will be a 
very lucrative proposition, and there are 
several distributors already trying to 
sign up exclusive contracts for this pur- 
pose. 


Program for Ford : 


J. Walter Thompson, who maintains 
one of the largest motion picture depart- 
ments in the country, now has 25 films 
on schedule, either in script stage, pro- 
duction, editing or completed. 

The agency has mapped out a long- 
range film program for the Ford motor 
company. It is understood the auto firm 
will spend at least $500,000 on films for 
the coming year. 

As part of its program, Ford will pro- 
duce a series of documentary pictures as 
studies of minority groups in America, 
strictly of an educational nature and de- 
signed for theatrical as well as non-the- 
atrical distribution. 

The series, called Americans at Home, 
is in line with Henry Ford’s penchant 
for promoting Americana, as exemplified 
in his Greenfield Village project. 

Three of the documentaries are to go 
into production shortly. Working titles 
are: Men of Gloucester, a film about the 
fishermen in the famous New England 
harbor town; Blackfoot Nation, about 
the Navajo Indians; and Southern High- 
landers, about the ‘Tennessee Valley 
people. 

The pictures will be produced in 
16mm Kodachrome and then will be 
blow up to 35mm Technicolor for the- 
atre distribution. 

It is understood that the Department 
of State has promised foreign distribu- 
tion, including Latin America, if the 
subjects “prove acceptable.” The de- 
partment would have to check the scripts 
first, before passing approval. 


Seek "Social Angle" 


According to the agency, a producer 
has not yet been engaged to work on 
the series, for both the agency and the 
auto firm desire to assign some one out- 
side the regular commercial producer 
arena, a producer who would get “a 
social angle into the film” rather than 
one who would make a sort of glorified 
travelogue of the subjects. 

The pictures will deal with the home, 
life, culture, handicrafts, music and eco- 
nomic life of minority groups in this 
country. The latter three of the series 


of six will get under way as soon as the 
first three are produced and the agency 
and Ford company determine the effec- 
tiveness of the documentaries. 

In addition to the Americans at 
Home series, Ford will produce, through 
the agency, three pictures on personnel 
and industrial relations, primarily for 
company employees; a series of 13 min- 
ute movies, straight advertising messages 
selling Ford cars, to be produced and 
distributed on a national, not sectional 
scale, by General Screen Advertising and 
Motion Picture Advertising, Inc. 

Ford also plans production of a series 
of technical and scientific films, about 
one a year, for use in schools. The first 
in this Series will be a one-reeler, ‘“Au- 
tomotive Metallurgy.” 


Air Travelogues 


In addition to the Ford program, the 
Thompson agency has the following 
films in work, or just completed: 

Three travelogues for Pan-American 
Airways, completed; one on Bermuda, 
one-reel ; on Alaska, two-reels; and one 
on Latin America, two-reels. Purpose of 
the films is to sell air transportation, but 
according to the agency, “we tried to get 
away from the usual travelogue tech- 
nique and developed sequences giving in- 
formation about how people live. You 
might say they are travelogues with a 
documentary flare.” 

Nearing completion is a two-reel pic- 
ture on the RCA research laboratories, 
showing what research does in the RCA 
organization and what relation it has 
to the different RCA divisions, Victor, 
NBC radio and television, Radio Ma- 
rine and RCA Communications. The 
film also purports to show the industrial 
applications of radio to medical science 
and electronic energy. The picture will 
be distributed to schools and other edu- 
cational outlets. 


Plan for Schools 


Another film made by the agency is 
The Search for Security, produced for 
the Institute of Life Insurance, showing 
how the idea of life insurance evolved; 
for school distribution. 

A film for distribution among bottlers 
was made for Seven Up; also slide films 
and three sales and service training pic- 
tures. Caravel did the production. 

For the Wine Institute, a three-reel 
Kodachrome picture on wine growing 
and proper wine usage was completed ; 
for non-theatrical distribution. Carl 


Dudley Productions of Ho'lywood pro- 
duced. 

Good Grooming, a film completed for 
Ponds, for showing to high school girls, 
was produced by Frank Donovan Asso- 
ciates for the agency. 
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EFLA NOTES 


OLLOWING the September 8 meeting 
Fe: the board of directors of EFLA at 
the association’s headquarters in New 
York at the American Film Center, 
Mrs. Patricia O. Blair, secretary of the 
board, submitted the following report 
on the action taken: 

Announcement was made of the new, 
expanded Firm News in which EFLA 
will report each month its activities and 
executive decisions. 

Pending the reading of formal min- 
utes at the next annuaul meeting, your 
secretary would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to give you very informally a few 
of the highlights of the meeting. 

Election of officers was held, placing 
I. C. Boerlin of the Pennsylvania State 
College Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids in 
the position of chairman; Dr. Edgar 
Dale of Ohio State University, vice- 
chairman, and Mrs. Vachel Lindsay 
Blair of the Cleveland Public Library, 
secretary. Dr. Zehmer of the University 
of Virginia expressed EFLA’s gratitude 
to Mr. Larson for his untiring work 
during these war years both in organiz- 
ing EFLA and carrying on for two years 
in the exacting position of chairman. 


Mrs. Blair requested that a motion be 
made to that effect. 

-One of the most ambitious and poten- 
tially important EFLA projects is a plan 
for critical film evaluation of current 
productions as they are released. Mem- 
bership will be canvassed regarding spe- 
cial subject interests and qualifications, 
and previewing centers will be set up so 
that material in specific fields — psychol- 
ogy, social sciences, mathematics or adult 
education will be screened by the insti- 
tution or person best suited to evaluate 
it. Criteria must be worked out, films 
must be cleared through the central of- 
fice and all information then organized 
into an evaluation sheet, or card, in the 
form in which it will be most helpful 
to teachers or community leaders. 

While the mechanics for implement- 
ing this plan are being set up, selective 
lists in special fields will immediately be 
brought out. 

The first, a film list on “Tolerance” 
prepared by Edgar Dale, and another on 
“International Understanding” prepared 
by Mrs. Esther Berg will appear in a 
new EFLA Service Supplement soon. 

Various other plans discussed included 


ORDERS FROM TOKYO 


Reviewed by CorINNE PRESSMAN 
Produced by the Philippine Government 
and the Office of Strategic Services. 
Distributed by Warner Brothers. 

The systematic destruction of Manila 
wrought by the Japanese in February, 
1945, is depicted, with all of the stench 
of terror, blood, and horror in the Phil- 
ippine Government’s Orders from To- 
kyo. Captain David Griffin, liaison of- 
ficer between the United States Marine 
Corps and the Philippine Government, 
with the help of the Office of Strategic 
Services, has done a superb job of film- 
ing, narrating, and supervising the pro- 
duction. 

Captain Griffin’s on-the-spot photog- 
raphy of the open and defenseless city 
shows Manila’s homes, parks, schools, 
and citizens as American as those of any 
American city. Audiences, here, will 
feel a genuine association with Manila, 
whose people are American. 

It will be remembered that General 
Romulo said, following the film’s press 
showing, “The Chinese fought for Chi- 
na, the Russians for Russia, the English 
for England. Manila fought for Ameri- 
ca.” 

The screen record of the Jap entrance 
into the city, the destruction, mutila- 
tion, and murder (actually ordered by 


Tokyo) has been edited to show that 
Japanese atrocities exceeded even those 
of the Nazis. The rape of Manila, and 
the crimes committed are beyond de- 
scription: groups of men and women 
bayoneted and burned alive, priests and 
nuns tortured and ravaged, children 
maimed and murdered. 

It is to be regretted that the film did 
not receive wide theatrical distribution 
in America in the days preceding the 
Japanese surrender. It may be, that fol- 
lowing the current release of Orders 
from Tokyo, as well as the recent Nazi 
atrocity films, the American public will 
be vigilant in their warning to Congress 
of the danger of a “soft peace” with 
Japan. 

New Releases 


The following Bureau of Mines films 
have been released by the Department 
of the Interior for free showing to the 
armed forces, educational institutions 
and business and civic clubs: The Evo- 
lution of the Oil Industry, a revision 
of an earlier Bureau of Mines film, 
16mm, 34 min.; Story of Arc Welding, 
16mm, color, 25 min.; Story of Copper, 
16mm, 33 min. Application for short- 
term loans of these films should be 
addressed to the Graphic Services Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Mines, 4800 Forbes 
Street, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


a vigorous membership drive, in connec- 
tion with which Mrs. Flory, our execu- 
tive secretary, submitted plans for an 
invitaion to membership. Reprints of this 
invitation will be provided to EFLA 
members, and others, who are asked to 
assist in distributing them, by enclosing 
them with their New Letters to film 
users, and by making them available at 
professional meetings and conferences. 
Since the future growth of EFLA de- 
pends upon a greatly increased member- 
ship, this project was deemed highly 
important. 

Publications were also on the agenda, 
and since the activities of the Committee 
on Community Film Usage were voted 
a high priority at the Chicago mid-sum- 
mer meeting, the plans for this commit- 
tee’s proposed “Practical Handbook on 
Film Utilization” were discussed in 
some detail. Plans for a similar hand- 
book on the “Use of Films in Interna- 
tional Understanding” are also under 
consideration and announcements on 
these special projects will follow in later 
issues. 


ROLAB 


LABORATORIES 


UNIQUE 


FACILITIES FOR PRODUC- 
TION OF MOTION PICTURES 
AND SLIDE FILMS WITH 
SOUND AND IN COLOR 


Photo-Science Laboratories for 

difficult and unusual camera work: 

microscopy — close-up — time- 
lapse — research 


PRECISION INSTRUMENT SHOP 
ARTISTIC STAGE-SET 
CONSTRUCTION 


Finest references from Govern- 

ment, well-known producers — in- 

dustrial concerns — scientfiic and 
educational institutions. 


SANDY HOOK, CONN. 
90 MINUTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: NEwton 581 
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1. The 3 Rs — The useful citi- 
zen knows how to read, write 
and do simple arithmetic. In- 
structional films help speed the 


How Instruction 


requisites. 


ONY with your help can sound films enable 
students to master the four steps to useful citi- 
zenship. For, in showing instructional films, your 
planned guidance spells the difference between 
waste and retained learning. 


To help you enrich the quality of your pupils’ ex- 
periences and expedite their learning, the Instruc- 
tional Films Division of I.T.&T. offers an author- 
itative film library of over 1,000 subjects from 
which you may make selections to integrate success- 
fully with your school curricula. 


Upon request, we shall gladly mail to you the 
descriptive catalogue of instructional films now 
available, and keep you advised of new films as 
they are produced. Fill out and mail coupon for 
your copy. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 
A Gorce Gor Letter Living Through 16 mm 
New York 19, N. Y. 


25 West 45th Street 
Branch Offices Throughout the United States 


learning of these fundamental 


Your Students 


2. Geography, History, Gov- 
ernment, Literature, Scitence— 
Knowledge of the world in 
which he lives helps the useful 
citizen face the responsibilities 
and enjoy the rights and privi- 
leges of citizenship. Instruc- 
tional films stimulate learning 
by presenting information in 
an interesting thought-provok- 
ing manner. 


3. Building Stronger Commu- 
nity Relationships — Coopera- 
tive group projects growing Out 
of experiences gained through 
instructional films develop in- 
creased spirit of friendliness 
cooperation among students. 


4. Trade or Profession —. 
learning and practising a tra 
or profession, the useful citizen 
ouprons himself and his family. 
1.T.&T. new vocational-train- 
ing films help students develop 
and improve skills. 


INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION I. T. & T. CORP. 
25 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


tional films that integrate with my specific curriculum. 
Name: 


Please send me, without obligation, your catalogue describing instruc- 


I am particularly interested in: 


Position : 


> Name of School: 


Address of School: 
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